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GOOD LIVESTOCK AND GOOD FARM EQUIPMENT, IN KEEPING WITH HIS ABILITY AND MEANS, SHOULD BE THE AIM OF EVERY GOOD FARMER 


| A Summer Message to Farm Women, Page 4—Letters froin Long Hope Hill, Page 5 























PREMIER 
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Good Value at a Low Price 





If you are looking for a low priced tire 
of good value buy the Premier. 

Premier tires are part of the Fisk line. 
They are made by The Fisk Rubber 
Company and sold by Fisk Franchise 
dealers. 






Premier tires bear the Standard War- 
ranty — look good and wear well. 
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Clemson College 











Scholarship and En-| 
trance Examinations 








[ Competitive examinations for the award of vacant scholarships 19 iI) 
- t . 1 1 | 
Clemson College will be held on Friday, July 9, 1926, beginning at I 
9 A. M., by each County Superintendent of Education [hese scholar- |} 
ships will be open to young men, sixteen years- of age or over, who 1) 
desire to pursue courses in Agriculture and Textiles Hy 
Persons interested should wr the Registrar for information and 
application blanks before t tt the examinations. Successful 
applicants mt meet fully the requirements dm n 
Each scholarship wo! $100 and free t n, which is $40 addi 
tional. Membership in the Reserv Mficers Tra g Corps—R. O. T. ©. 
is equivalent in money value to sé r ring the junior and 
i senior year 
These examinat may al i ed as lit rd admission mto 
college ee 
P It is just as easy to bale 
- further i ie ze . : 
or further information, rite | hay with horse power as with 
THE _ + 38. . mo power if you use the 
THE REGISTRAR, Clemson College, S. C. || } MOtor Power & yo 
simple, light-running, rapid 











| | John Deere Pull Power Press 











WOOD SHINGLES | “*Don’t risk wood shingics,”"say 

WILL BURN J. P. Artiey. ““Sparks set fire te 
— —— wood shingle Roof. My house 
and I lost all I hadin the house. a, new house 
has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Stec! Roof. [t can’t catch fire."” 











WOOD SHINGLES | 1NG FACTORY 
costs you less 


Send for free 


1] You. Se ovr roofing 
han most 


Bhingles. todayv--and see 


YOU SAVE We have cut down the price en —y kinds 

Fit | of Roofing, Corrugated and Crimp 
THE PROFIT | Pro Galvanized Roofing and Steel Shingtes, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing. But Steel is 





HOUSES OR 
NATLED — 


the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW AUL NAit HEADS ARE COVERED. les 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


costing more-—-next month rrices may be higher 
Ww 


FREE 


you ene square or 1,000 squ 
wood | wholesale factory price. 

ing direct from the factory, freight pard. 
own pocket the profits 


Raleigh Fence & Reofirg Company 





lown t » rock bottom 


SENG FOR 


The John Deere is easy on the 
horses and easy on the men. Many 
stock-feeders bale many tons of 
hay every year with the John 
Deere amd would use no other. 

You can set the John Deere at 
the middle of the stack and bale all 
| without moving the press—saves 
many steps and handhng of hay. 





4 the time te get vour Koofing--while prices 







| OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK teii« all about 
Poefing and Siding and gives valuable 


— building informanen, Write today for 






RATK 









““EVERWEAR’’ ROOFING | ° ‘Just the R rofing I have be 
A fo! Yo ili your free copy } ; ; ; 
GAN'T _ — we Benne Sd Str : WRITE FOR We ape just about enouph roofing | The pull power is built lighter 
Roofing—then you wil] unde: et poeen a ne FREE SAMPLES | = fill or - at ‘oar be ct i | than the push power—no heavy 
a reputation for lasting. Send for sample. ices, for the ne ee ae a } pitman. No heavy rebound; no 
we may have os raise our prices. Sead teay for ig 2 . : zo 
COSTS LESS THAN | We sell DIRECT FROM GUR BIG ROOF | tree sompies—roofing book and soee 8 cut pres We sell | heavy springs to work against. 





the same low 
tat. on onterd, fireprect roof- 
And keep in your 
Adtiress 


t Easier to transport. Self-feed 
saves work, 

Two -horse press is made in 
three sizes: 14x18, 16x18 and 
18x22. One-horse press makes 


14x 18 bales only; hand-feed. 


Write for literature describing 
pe k l prees. 
ddress John Deere, Moline, Il., 

aa an fer Folder RH-s3s. 






ethes would get 







Dept. P., Raletgh, H. C. 

















ON OVER 
WOOD SHINGLES 











JOHN * DEERE 
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‘Home-grown Alfalfa Hay at 


$7 a Ton 
DR. AKE, of Anderson 


M*. WADE 
a Ch 


County, las an enviable 
tation for be 


repu- 
farmer, and de- 
more than a bale of 
from land that 
“all washed away.” He 

and stores it in the barn at 


good 


ing a 
serves it. He gets 
cotton per acre once was 
grows alfalfa 


a produ tion 


cost.of less than $7 per ton and has a 
field that has been producmg good crops 


of alfalfa for 10 years. 


Cotton and alfalfa do not as a usval 


thing make congenial companions for 
the reason that cotton unfits land for 
alfalfa—makes it dry, harsh, and poor 
Seven dollars a ton for alfalfa hay js 
very low production cost, yet we 

lieve that certainly more than half our 
Progressive Farmer readers can W 
alfalfa successfully, and it is worth while 
for all of us to sow a demonstration 
acre next fall. To do this, preparation 
should begin right away and here are 
the several steps to be taken up to the 


time the seed are sowed next 


ber: 


Septem- 


1. Select the land. 


2. Plow. disk, and harrow until a real 
No. 1 seedbed is made 

3. Mix two tons of ground limestone 
with the first three inches. of soil. 

4. Apply broadcast and disk in 500 


pounds of acid phosphate and 100 pounds 


of muriate of potash. 


S. Sow thick to s yvbeans or ce peas 


or the two mixed 

6. Disk the cowpeas or soybeans into 
the soil about September 1 

7. Apply another ton of Time and 
more acid phosphate and potash. 

8. Inoculate the seed or the so 

9 Sow not less than 7) poun of 
alfalfa seed per cre it such a ti as 
vill insure prompt germination. 

But the most important thing to do is 
to decide now alfalfa is to be ed 
and begin at once to make preparation 
for it, with the determination to do all 
in our power to make a success of our 


acre demonstration. 





| “I SEE BY THE ADS—" 


HE first 
the paper this 
It was a 








when I opened 
wa'n't no ad. 
paper a fallin’ 
{ it wp I seen it said 
imy time was out. 
Then I turned it over 
ind it 
Copy.” 


thing [ seen 
mornin’ 


green sheet of 


When [ picke 





said Last 
Then it 
somethin’ 


vent 
on to say 
about how much it 
cost to have it keep 
omin’. IT knowed 
d ought to sent m 

subscription last 
week but I was so 
talke-it busy 
just plumb forgot 
bet I ain't losin no 





plague 
BILL CASPER I 
it. But you can just 


time sendin’ in that little green slip. 
Shucks I can't afford to miss a ct rf 
this paper. I get too muc ut 1€ 
ads 

/ ve hy ’ hk ? 1p re 
that fellow by the " Will | rs 
| has got his picture in agin. He must be 

pretty good farmer the way he eps 
| braggin’ on that male cow of hs. 

I see by the ads im th paper where 
there’s a lot said about good road: to 
the market up at Wellville. It seems like 





it’s what you eat that makes tne © vad 
smooth or else makes the marke I 
ain't quite sure. 
Hopin’ all are weil, 
Yours tru BILL CASPER. 
— 





COMING LIVESTOCK SALES | 








AY GUST 19— Guernseys; North | a 
State Guernsey Sale, Asheboro \ 
T. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. C., sales 1 get 

vill 


Holstein Prissinn ( 
sale on October 2 


The Virginia 
hold a two days 
Orange, Va. 


at 














whic} 
and 

\ eek 
preac 


iés 


somet 


hor; 
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Summer Livestock Suggestions 


What to Do About Ticks and Flies and Other Timely Reminders 


Summer Livestock Notes 


N HOT weather, special attention should always be 

ven to see that all livestock have an ample supply 
of good water easily obtained. The dairy cows and 
1e work stock require large quantities and should be 
le t i But hogs and all other 


abl get it as oftenas wanted 


) oC 
livestock need more water in hot weather and the need 


for the supply being clean or pure is also greater. 


» Shade is an important need of the livestock in 
hot weather. The cow does her best work when lying 
quietly under the shade of a tree 
The hogs must have shade from the hot sun or water 
in which to wallow. All livestock need some thought 
given to protecting them from the intense heat of the 


chewing her cud 


Southern midday sun. 

3. Flies, and in some sections ticks, are a source of 
worrv and loss to the stockman during the summer 
The tick problem is being rapidly solved by 


mol ths. 
It could also 


» eradication of the ticks by dipping 
be more easily and more economically 
pastures, so this 


done by changing 
problem is easily solved by anyone who 
We, have little sym- 
who is still 


wants to do it. 
with the cattleman 
weeding ticks after the 
thousands of positive demonstrations 
of the ease with which the cattle fever 
ticks can be eradicated. We have much 
sy:npathy for the cattle that are stil! 
ticks but none for 

no excuse fot 
ticks 


vathy 
hundreds of 


with the 
the owners. There is 
any cattle owner still breeding 
They are too easily eradicated. 

4. But the fly problem is not so 
casily solved. It is true that the flies 
do less damage to the livestock, but they 
are much more difficult to control or 

a 


iniested 


} 


destroy. 

It is not clear just how much dam- 
age the horse fly and the stable fly, 
livestock and live on the 
1 sucked from their victims, do. 
That they do some harm, however, 
seems certain, and they annoy both the 


which bite 


Stock and their owners. Probably the 
common house fly does more injury to 
the owners of livestock than do those 
Which bite the livestock. In this case, 
as iti most others, prevefition is better 
than any cure. In moist weather the 
hornflies breed in the little piles of 
manure dropped in the pastures by the 

and then in the case of dairy 
cattle ride to the barns on their vic- 
tims. The other flies and possibly also 
the hornfly breed in manure and other 
moist rubbish and filth about the build- 
ings. Fresh horse manure is a favorite 
breeding place for the common house 


fly and probably also for others, 


Some have advised spraying on the 
Manure or mixing with it some mate- 
tials that wil#kill the flies or the mag- 
f0ts which hatch from the fly eggs, 
but to my mind, that is an expensive 
and difficult method of. preventing flies. 
etter method is to completely clean 
up all manure or other material in 
Which the flies breed, and haul it out 
and spread on the land at least once a 
Week but preferably twice a week. If 
‘spread out where it dries out quickly 
Mies will not breed in it. 

Sut it is not economical and 
sometimes impracticable to prevent the 
horn flies breeding in the pasture, and 


without lime. 


livestock. 


In this photograph Mr. V. C. Orr, 


Take your choice. 
of good farming. 


And 
then again, some of the near neighbors may not keep 
the bari.s and lots clean, and these undesirable visitors 
are likely to cause more or less trouble, although as 


h farm breeds its own fly 


some of the others may breed around the barns. 


a rule eac pests 


Ot course, screening the house and the barns is 


but it may also be necessary to use fly traps, 
flies 


necessary, 


pel the 


and sprays to kill and re 


6. In our May 8 issue, page 6, are given a number 
of spray or fly mixtures, and there are also numerous 
commercial preparations advertised All are more or 
less effective and may possibly be economically used, 
but it is not yet settled just how much injury thes« 


flies do the livestock or just how much is gained by 


the use of 


y repellents applied to cattle. 

7. The horses and hogs both require some attention 
to prevent heat stroke or 
ishing how easily a fat hog not accustomed to much 
exercise is killed by a little exertion and excitement. 
If the the shade, they will get 


overheating. It is aston 


hogs remain quiet it. 





DOES LIME HELP LEGUMES? 


manager of Engadine Farm, Transylvania County, 
N. C., has in his right hand soybeans grown with lime and in his left hand soybeans grown 
“Lime, Legumes, an@ Livestock” constitute the “Three L’s’ 
Mr. Orr not only proves that lime helps legumes but that legumes help 
He uses soybean hay in the ration fed beef cattle when they are being “finished” 
for the show-ring. 


without water or mud to wallow in If the 
shade is good and the circulation of air free. it is prob 


able that the hogs will get along better than if allowed 


along 


to wallow in a filthy mudhole, but a reasonably clean 
is good for the hogs in hot 


cleaned out 


wallow 


W allow ing 


or sanitary hog 


weather. vats which may be 


and filled with fresh water often make a paradise for 
the hogs in hot weather 

8 Vany horses and mules are killed’ or their future 
usefulness much reduced by overheating every sum 
mer. The hog does not sweat much through his skin, 
hence the necessity for quiet, shade, and water to keep 
him sufficiently cool, but the horse sweats freely and 


therefore his body temperature is kept down even when 
working hard on a hot day by the evaporation of sweat 
or moisture from his skin. If anyone does not believe 
that the evaporation of moisture from the surface of 
the body keeps it cool, let him wet his arm or any 
other part of the body not ' 
and then wave his arm through the 


draft and he will be convinced 


accustomed to exposure 
air or stand in a 

The lesson from this is that as long 
as the horse is sweating freely there is 
little danger of overheating, unless the 
work is severe to the point of exhaus 
When the horse or mule at hard 
a hot day stops sweating and 


tion. 
work on 
pants severely, danger has already ar 
rived and he should be stopped at once, 
taken, to the rubbed 
with rough cloths, and cold water ap 
plied to his Never apply cold 
water to the body of 
that is suffcring from 
overheating 


shade, his body 
head. 
a horse or hog 
heat stroke or 


Economical Livestock Pro- 
duction 


IIE world will not pay a profit to 

the inefficient producer of live- 

stock. In fact, the inefficient pro 

ducer is not entitled to “cost of produc- 
tion plus a profit.” 

The must in 


farmers of America 


crease the fertility of their soils and 
the efficiency of their production if 
they are to compete in the world’s 
markets The standard of living is 
higher in Amerita and the individual 
must earn more. Prices are so gen 


erally fixed by the world’s markets that 
the only hope of the American farmer 
maintain his higher 
more efficient 


to get more and 


standard of living is by 
production 

This applies with much force to live- 
stock production and especially to live 
stock production in the South 
50 per cent of the total cost of produc 
ing dairy products and from 75 to 85 
per cent of the cost of producing meats 
are feed follows that cheap 
livestock production must largely come 
through cheap feed production. To 
produce feeds cheaply we must have 
fertile soils. 


Since 


costs, it 


A rich soil is as important in the eco- 
nomical production of livestock as in 
the economical production of cotton 
and corn. Better soils and more eco 
nomical feed production mean more 
successful livestock production. 

, Better bred animals will in turn con- 
vert the cheaper feed into a salable 
product at less cost. 
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A PROGRESSIVE FARMER IDEAL: 
To Help Make the South— 
A Land of Plenty, 


A Land of Beauty, 
A Land of Rural Comradeship. 











A Sintiaie ae to Pies Bees 


VERY issue of The Progressive Farmer is de- 
signed to be of about equal helpfulness to farm 
men and farm women, but since our last issue in 

each month is intended to give especial emphasis to 
women’s interests, we wish now to present some sub- 
jects of especial importance to farm home-makers. 

1. We should like for every woman to read the 
article, “The Biggest Thing You Can Do For Your 
Family Now,” appearing on this page last week. For 
months now we have been carrying on a campaign to 
get our farmers to grow their own feed and thereby 
save buying Western corn and hay. The failure of 
the average farmer to follow this program is one of 
the main reasons why the average farmer's wife has 
so little money to spend for improving her home and 
providing for other needs of the family. As Mr. Rast 
said in last week’s paper, “It seems hardly fair to the 
family when the mule gets more of the farmer's cash 
income than the wife and children.” By growing the 
crops mentioned on this page last week, there is still 
time for the average Southern farmer to make plenty 
of feed this year in spite of the afarming drouth that 
has prevailed in so many sections. 

2. We should also like for each farm mother to con- 
sider the article, “Scout Work for the Farm Boy” and 
“Encourage Your Boy to Join the Lone Scouts” which 
also. appeared on our editorial page last week. So 
many farm boys are hungry for comradeship and 
anxious for some opportunity to show what is in them 
—gome opportunity to exercise their latent abilities. 
Every farm boy from 10 to 18 ought to be in club 
work, and practically all farm boys from 9 to 15 ought 
to be enrolled as Lone Scouts. If you have a boy over 
9, we hope you will use the blank printed on page 14 
last week. 

3. Not only does every farm boy need comradeship, 
but of course every farm woman does also. Down in 
one of our coast counties two or three weeks ago we 
came across an interesting type of farm woman's club 
which might well serve as an example for other clubs 
all over the South. It is in Beaufort County, N. C.,, 
is called “the Country Club,” and is operated on the 
following plan: The membership is composed of ten 
farmers’ wives (only farm women are admitted) and 
meetings occur every other Tuesday, these meetings be- 
ing held at the homes of the members in rotation. No 
meeting is ever put off because of the weather, and 
there are no dues nor set programs. Once a year an 
annual picnic is given by the club, to which husbands 
and sons of the members are invited—and it goes with- 
out saying that the men folks never fail to come! 
This club was organized ten years ago, having been a 
sort of pioneer in this field. Now the idea is spreading 
all over the South. On page 11] we are publishing an 
article by Mr. P. O. Davis telling of one of these farm 
women’s clubs in Montgomery County, Alabama, which 
now has its own club house. 

4. It is also interesting to observe that women of all 
ages are now taking part imthese organizations of theirs. 
At the South Carolina State Council of Farm Women 
held at Winthrop College last week we found three 
generations im attendance from one family—a great- 
grandmother, with her daughter and granddaughter, 
the great-granddaughter being not yet old enough to 
join them. “We never stop learning till we die,” was 
the wise motto which Walter Page commended to 
our Southern people, and it is a good one for both men 
and women to keep in mind. In Denmark, we have 
seen gray-haired farmers and their wives attending the 
short courses in dairying, poultry raising, etc., and this 
habit of keeping the mind young through the acquire- 
ment of new information gives an added zest to living. 
At the North Carolina State Fair last year we saw a 
fine exhibit of woman’s work from a Wake County 






farm home. Sometime before this farmer’s wife had 
announced her intention of joining a home demonstra- 
tion club, to.learn more about her work. Sut you 
are doing it well enough,” her husband protested. “But 
it doesn't interest me now,” she rejoined. “I want to 
get some new knowledge and put it into practice.” 
She wanted to make her work a sort of sport, as Sam 
Johnson would say. This is the spirit we all need— 
the spirit of adding constantly to our stock of infor- 
mation and finding pleasure in putting each new fund 
of additional knowledge tmto practice in our daily lives. 

5. Furthermore, while we had something to say just 
now about boys needing club werk, Lone Scout mem- 
berships, etc., we suspect that if either the farm boy 
or girl needs club work more, it is the girl, for boys 
find it easier to get away from home and find other 
interests and associations than girls do. Every farm 
woman who-fails to enroll her daughter in club work, 
we believe will regret her mistake when it is too late. 
We have often said that if club work with its great 
educational, recreational, and inspirational values were 
offered to Southern farm fathers and mothers by some 
private agency charging membership fees of $10 to 
$25 a year, thousands of such parents would cheerfully 
pay the fees for their children—many of the very same 
parents who now let their boys and girls stay out of 
club work simply because all the expenses are paid by 
the government and most of us fail to appreciate the 
opportunities that come to us without charge. All 
healthy boys and’ girls are full of energy and anxious 
for friendship with other young people. If they are 
simply held down, these desires are likely to break out 
in unwholesome ways. On the other hand, club work, 
Lone Scout membership, ete., give the children an 
opportunity to acquire both knowledge and friendships 
under the most wholesome and valuable influences. We 
have no doubt but that to the average farm boy or 
girl in the South club work is worth one maonth’s 
schooling each year. Yet it costs nothing and really 
increases rather than decreases the child's usefulness 
as a worker on the farm or in the home. 

6. Of course, now is the time to make plans for a 
summer vacation. What Mrs. Patterson says in her 
last paragraph on the next page is mighty well worth 
thinking, about. And if: you or your husband missed 
the two articles, “How Two Wise Parents Made a 
Whole Family Happy” and “Another Automobile 
Camping Trip Described,” on page 7 in last week’s 
paper, we hope you will look up that copy and see if 
there is not a lesson for you in these two letters. Inci- 
dentally, let us remind you that the Virginia State 
Farmers’ Institute will be held at Blacksburg, July 27 
28, 29, and the North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm 
Women’s State Convention in Raleigh om the same 
dates. There will be no State Fair in Raleigh this 
year, so we hope all our Progresswe Farmer friends 
who have been coming to the State Fair will come 
this. time to the Farmers’ State Convention instead. 

7. Last, but not least, may we not remind you of the 
importance of keeping in mind for every farm home 
now without them the three most important modern 
improvements—paint, running water, and lighting sys- 
tems? If every farm in the South should begin to 
raise its own corn and hay, the money thus saved would 
very soon provide these conveniences for every South- 
ern farm woman. The cost in most cases is not nearly 
so prohibitive as the farmer has probably been led to 
believe; and especially in the hill country, where the 
streams have considerable fall to the mile, it is possible 
to install hydraulic rams at surprisingly low cost. It 
will be a good thing for any farmer's wife to inform 
herself about what it would really cost to buy paint 
for the home, or to install waterworks, or to provide 
a lighting system; them decide which of these she 
wishes to try for first, and begin both to make and save 
money with this object in view. In this connection we 
may say that the September 4 issue of The Progressive 
Farmer will be a “Paint, Light, and Waterworks Spe- 
cial,” and it may not be amiss to add here also that the 
last issue in next month will be another “Farm Wom- 
an’s Number.” 

- “e « 
Don’t Criticise; Help 

NE of the South’s foremost business men sends 

us an editorial from the Wall Street Journal em- 

phasizing the importance of agriculture in our 
national welfare and saying: “The agricultural com- 
munity buys more than any other class in the country. 
About 40 per cent of the country’s purchasing power 
is in the farming section. When agriculture prospers 
there is a good buying demand all over the country.” 
As our friend goes on to say im his letter :— 

“It has always appeared to me that while imter- 
ests such as. papers of this class represent recognize 
the importance of agriculture, they are always 
ready to criticise measures that are pro- 
posed for the benefit of the farmer. I would not 
have any quarrel about this, as there are a great 
many suggestions. made which I think are imprac- . 
ticable, if whem they criticise they would offer 
some constructive advice to aid the farmer in solv- 
ing his problems,” 

This Southern business mam hits the bull’s-eye. And 
both Senators and Representatives in Washingtom have 





The Progressive Fariner 


been pursuing the very same policy to which our 
friend rightly objects. They have declared the Haugen 
Bill was unsound and impracticable, but they have not 
come forward with any thoroughgoing and practicable 
plan for farm relief as a substitute for the Haugen 
measure. 

The Americam farmer has had his fill of destructive 
criticism and is sick and tired of both Congressmen 
and metropolitan editors who are perfectly ready to 
proclaim the importance of the farmer in our national 
life but always ready to denounce as impracticable 
any proposal for agricultural betterment. It is time 
for farmers to say both to our law makers and to the 
American press :— . 

Don’t criticise; help. 


Poor Tobacco Outlook 


HE tobacco situation practically all over North 

Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, and more 

especially in the Old Belt in Virginia and North 
Carolina, appears to be almost uniformly bad. Pros- 
pects are for both a short crop and poor quality. While 
the short crop might have a tendency to boost prices, 
this tendency is likely to be offset by the poor quality 
of the bulk of the crop. Plants which start stunted 
seldom make good tobacco. 

Meanwhile, the open warehouses of Eastern North 
Carolina have already issued am edict that they will 
not accept scrap tobacco this year. With a short crop 
of low grade, farmers will probably need more than 
ever their coéperative association to protect them in 
order to insure a living income from this year’s tobacco 
crop. The campaign for a new sign-up in the (ld 
Belt of Virginia and North Carolina will begin next 
month and ought to have the support of everybody in 
terested in the farmer. 


Another Argument for Co-operation 


ECENTLY Wallaces’ Farmer (published at Des 
Moines, Towa) asked the question: “What good 
does it do to instruct farmers in the differ 

ence in creanr grades, wlien the local cream buyer pays 
a flat price for everything?” “No good at all, Wadllaces’ 
Farmer,” is our answer,—‘“and neither does it do any 
good down here in the South for our bankers and mer- 
chants and newspapers to instruct farmers in the dif- 
ference in cotton grades and staples, so lomg as the 
local cotton buyer pays a flat price for everything.” 

What we need to do is to get our: farmers to do their 
own marketing, for as Wallaces’ Farmer says, “Real 
improvement in quality production is coming where the 
farmer is doing the marketing.” If all Southern farm- 
ers marketed their cotton co6peratively, they would get 
full premium for grade and staple, and it would be 
apparent to them that with good land and proper mar- 
keting facilities, quality production pays. 

The Progressive Farmer believes that those agencies 
which are working for quality cotton production should 
spend their time on two things: (1) getting the farmer 
to. market his cotton codperatively, and thus get a 
premium for grade and staple when he produces it, and 
(2) helping the farmer to get rich land so that good 
yields of quality cotton may be obtained. With rich 
land and good markets, the farmer will grow quality 
cotton without its being suggested to him. Unti! he 
does have the market and the land, a ton of sugges- 
tions wilk not move him. 


IVE the boys a few Saturday afternoons off during 
the summer months to play baseball. And then go 
with them yourself, yell louder than anybody else, and 
see if both you and the boys don’t start work the next 
Monday with a lighter heart and a cheerier disposition. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 
Market News Popularizes Radio 


ADIO has been one of the greatest factors in 
minimizing the isolation of the farm. It has 
taken its place with the telephone, the automobile, 

and our great transportation systems. Some folks 
place it at the head of the list. It has brought the 
music of the masters into the sitting 
room of the farm home, across hundre 1: 
of miles of storm-swept country, and it 
has brought the very voices of great 
men into the family circle. YW has filled 
the long winter evenings with emtertain- 
ment of the finest order. 


Entertainment seems to have been more or less the 
primary factor involved heretofore. I know several 
farmers who as recently as a year ago did not look 
upom radio very favorably because they said, “We have 
to get to bed early. We cannot sit up of an eve! n- 
ing t@ hear a fine program and expect to get up ea Le 
to do the chores and go through a hard day’s work 











entertainment no longer holds the center of the stage 
so far as the farmer is concerned and that is why radio 
is. gaining so rapidly in the country.—American 4y) 
culturist, New York. 
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Letters From Long Hope Hill 


Memories of a New England Spring; Plans for a Southern Summer 


HEN I wrote to our Progressive Farmer read- 

ers last month I was away up in New England. 

Two things stand out as I recall my wonder- 

ful trip up there. One (and a surprise) is the tremen- 
dous popularity of Southern people, and what a num- 
ber of them are there! I believe 


after all Massachusetts *is more 
like the South than any of the 
other Northern states anyway. 


They are not so friendly in the be- 
ginning, but later when they know 
you, I am backing them against 
the world for friendliness and gra- 
cious hospitality to the stranger 
within their gates. Vermont with 
its great mountains, still snow-cov- 
ered when I was there, and so 
gloomy and still except for the whistling winds, de- 
pressed me and I was glad to get away, but Massa- 
chusetts I loved. It's a lovable country, and when to 
that is added its historic charm and its literary shrines, 
I can think of no more attractive summer trip, if you 
are planning one, than to motor over Massachusetts 
from one end to the other, as I did. 


I 


If you do go, be sure to have dinner at Longfellow’s 
“Wayside Inn” near Sudbury. Henry Ford has re- 
stored the old Inn as it was in the days when the poet 
aid his friends gathered there and told their stories, 
later repeated in verse by Longfellow. I can recall 
but two other places that have been so skilfully re- 
stored. One is Mount Vernon and the other is the 
John Alden and Priscilla home. Furniture, carpets, 
china, pictures, hangings—everything is perfect. And 
then after a late dinner at the Inn, as a final touch, 
there is the old-fashioned garden to walk in, filled with 
larkspur and pinks and peonies and lavender and lilacs, 
while at the extreme end is a bust of Longfellow for 
guardian spirit of the place. There we lingered so 
long and so late that I grieve to say we got arrested 
for speeding on our return to Boston, but we were just 
doing a modern Paul Revere ride and should have been 
encouraged instead of having to listen to harsh words 
from the policeman. So many people lack imagination! 

Of course, I went to Plymouth, but that little rock, 
not much bigger than the one David killed Goliath 
with, is absurd. The Greek temple over it is lovely, 
but I am sorry they didn't just build the temple and 
trust to the great sweep of land and water to bring 
back visions of the landing of the Piigrims 


II 


The second thing that stands out in the memory of 
niy New England trip is the perfume of the lilacs and 
the never-ending masses of them. You sce them every 
where and so many—great hedges of them, ten feet 
high and more thangthat across. Sometimes they are 
all white, sometimes all purple, but the loveliest ones 
were white and purple. They use them as we do privet, 
to separate lots or hide outhouses or to screen porches, 
or plain dry so; glorious bunches of them all over the 
yards. In the beautiful grounds of the poetess, Amy 
Lowell, there are such big ones they look like trees 
No one could tell me how old they are. “Seven Ells,’ 
so called for the seven Lowells who once lived there, 
is an old home and the lilacs look as if they had been 
growing since the days of Columbus. 





MES. PATTERSON 


Why have none of us thought to set out lilac hedges 
as long and thick as that? They grow here and multi- 
ply so rapidly that from one small one there are soon 
dovens and dozens of sprouts to transplant from. 


Il 


One place I visited at Pride’s Crossing on the North 
Shore had been given the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Medal for the most artistic treatment of woodland 
grounds. Up there the trees grow right down to the 
edge of the sea and this house is on a headland looking 
over the water, so that is the view from the front. At 
the back, however, is the “forest primeval,” absolutely 
untouched save for the motor road that winds in from 
the pike and winds naturally along a brook, ferns and 
all wild plants growing in thickest profusion and treas- 
ured beyond gold. Not an axe or saw to mar the beauty 
of it until you reach the home, and only just around 
the house are trees cut out enough to give sunshine 
and garden and open space for the sea views. Long 
Hope Hill is only our summer home, but when I settle 
down, I have four acres of forest and that I shall treat 
Just as this New England friend has done. Not a tree 
or wild thing will be touched nor a walk cut through. 
It's going to be woodland just as I've always loved it, 
with wild flowers and ferns and shrubs as nature started 
them, with a tiny border of cultivated growth nestling 
against the porches to hide the foundations. 


But I am not ready to settle down yet awhile. The 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


world is such a big place; such a marvelously lovely 
and interesting place that_I want to see more of it 
before I fold my wings. Long Hope Hill is such a sim- 
ple little home that I can leave it any time and for any 
length of time without worrying about it, but a real 
home means it must be looked after and planned for, 
and I am not ready for that yet. 


IV 


But after all, the nicest part of the trip is getting 
back home again, and chortling over your own closets 
and shelves and spreading your things all over the 
place with plenty of room for all of your possessions 
whether they are there or not. And there is the never- 
ending joy of finding new plants and flowers taking 
possession of the old waste places and the ones you 
agonized over as dead or dying taking on new life and 
beeuty, thriving and increasing. The first thing IT saw 
on my return was the pink honeysuckle, sent me by a 
kind Progressive Farmer friend, that last summer 
drooped and drooped in spite of all the watering I gave 
it, but now was in full beauty of fragrant blossoming, 
with star jasmine and white clematis running it a close 
second. The sweet shrub died, I regret to say, but an- 
other friend brought me seed which I have planted, 
hoping that by beginning at the very beginning it can 
be coaxed to live. I was surprised to know that sweet 
shrub had seed, as T had never seen any before, but 
living with flowers is also a living and learning 
from the cradle to the grave, and while it may not carry 
out the old proverb that “knowledge is power,” it most 
assuredly knowledge that is happiness and 
peace 


means a 


The blossoming of the flags and most of the bulbs I 
missed, very much to my regret, but then one can’t 
have everything, and already I am planning for next 
spripg here so as to see and enjoy everything that 
blooms. 


Where the newly planted dogwoods seem dead I 
am just cutting them back about six inches from the 
ground, working around the roots and covering with 
grass-clippings and rocks on top of that so every bit 
of moisture will be conserved this summer and maybe 
the roots will send up sprouts. Sometimes they will 
do that and a lot of sprouts make a bushy mass of 





{ POEMS OF THE SEASON: “THE CITY 
CHILDREN” 
Oo“ THIS page last week we discussed some | 


of the advantages of country life as com- 
pared with city life, and may revert to the 

same subject next week. Just now, for example, 
the season begins when country children think of 

picnics, watermelons, swimming holes, and the 
usual good times after crops are laid by, but when 
hundreds of thousands of city children will be 

crowded into stifling hot tenement rooms away 
from fresh air and all contact with green fields 
and cooling streams. It is a good time, therefore, 
to consider the following touching poem which 
appeared in the New York Times last July when 
the suffering of little ones in that great city’s heat 
f became especially acute: 





They lie asleep, the little city children, 
These quickened marbles sof God's sculpturing, } 
Carven in beauty and in majesty 
From the eternal quarries of His Hills, 


} They lie asleep, the little city children, 


Come winds, and blow upon their upturned faces! 
Come now, from the four corners of the sky! 
And you, winds of the seven seas, blow now 

Above the sweet abandon of their dreaming. 

f Flow now, bright waters of refreshing, 

In living streams upon their slumbering. 

Grow up, green trees of God, 

And spread your wide dark branches coolly 
Between the slender measure of their strength } 
And ‘heats of coming noons. 

Fall down, rains of delight! 

And if ye fall not upon any garden 

Fall here upon the children, 

The little crystal of their glee 

Shall mingle with your dropping, making song 
Meet for the hearing of the whitest angels. 


They lie asleep, the little city children. 

The heats of day have stricken them, 

And they are very still. 

How the young lips parted to drink down 

The cooling mercy of the dawn. 
Come, winds, blow over them a dream of snows! 
Blow over them a dream of rain-wet leaves! 
Blow them gray mists and dews, and memory 
Of the sweet early blessing of fresh grass. 

And they shall be glad in their white hearts 

{ As small stray angels who have seen God's face. 
—Barbara Young } 











blossoms that are far more attrac.u.ve than one single 
stem. It is remarkable, since no cattle are allowed to 
wander over it, how all over the hill tiny trees of all 
varieties are springing up, so even if I set out no trees 
at all, nature would soon have a forest of her own 


VY 

I am hard at work this morning getting the bulb beds 
ready for zinnias and marigolds and the good old sum- 
mer standbys. I shal! plant only the giant zinnias, as 
they are so big and fine and have lovely colors and 
above all long blooming season which in hot 
weather is what you want. I’ve had bad luck with lilies, 
as I either don’t know how to make them live or the 
ground is at fault, I can’t tell which, but I shall keep 
on until T do have them, for I've always envied a friend 
her big beautiful bed of white lilies and blue delphin- 
It was gorgeous. 


such a 


iums. 


I am bitterly disappointed in the lilacs. I can’t see 
apy growth scarcely in three years. They are alive and 
they seem healthy, but my patience! at this rate I 
should have to live to be as old as the patriarchs in 
Genesis to enjoy the blooms. Of course, all the top 
soil on the hill has been washed away and it is a long, 
hard struggle to remake fertility, but it does seem to 
me lilacs could do a little to help themselves. Spireas 
and forsythia are just blooming; weeping willows died 
without a struggle; Judas trees every last one lived; 
dogwoods split fifty-fifty; boxwood about the same; 
maples nearly all died; oak trees lived and so did 
peaches; apples living but none healthy, while 
mimosas thrive as if they were born to live forever. 

VI 

But along with all our plans for the improvement of 
home and grounds, \et’s take some time off this sum 
mer to really enjoy life. I like to keep house and potter 
around and do all sorts of household jobs, but it’s no use 
turning a pleasure into a penance and exist for the 
house instead of making the house exist for us. “Time 
for every pleasant thing” is going to be my motto from 
now on. We all have to take time to die, no matter 
how duties press, so we might as well take time to 
live while there is time for us to take! 


too 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Well-Planned Barns 


E WONDER if you have ever thought how 

really pretty and artistic is a well-designed barn 

—and how many such barns there are on our 
farms? We do not mean large barns particularly, but 
ordinary, everyday barns in use by farmers with two, 
three, or four horses. Just try looking at the barns you 
pass on your next automobile trip and see if there are 
not many—especially those with gambrel roofs or partly 
arched doorways—that positively delight the eye by 
their beauty of line and contour. 











SOMETHING TO READ 
If You Own Cows, Ask for This 


N OUR last issue in each month, we try to give 

especial attention to the farm wgman’s interests, 

and since nearly every farm woman is interested 
in cows, we are going to call attention now to an espe 
cially valuable new 36-page Farmers’ Bulletin, The 
Care and Management of Dairy Cows. Every man or 
woman interested in cows, milk, and butter ought to 
send for this bulletin—and at the same time ask for the 
new Classified List of Farmers’ Bulletins. To get both 
these free, just clip out this notice, write your name 
and address on the margin, and mail to your Congress 
man or Senator, or to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 























TATISTICS show that most of the great bankers, 
manufacturers, and merchants of America are the 
sons of farmers and preachers. Go through. the 

list of bank presidents of Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cleveland, or even New York. Were these men born 
in the city the finances of which they are now direct- 
ing? They were not. Moreover, they probably were 
born in no city, but—if not a minister's son—were born 
on a farm. City children often don’t amount to much 
because they don’t have to work. Boys brought up on 
the farm become great captains of industry because 
they early form habits of honesty, industry, and thrift. 
These great basic factors cannot be learned from books, 
but only through the actual daily work sucheas boys 
get under a good father and mother on a farm. The 
farms are the best and greatest schools and colleges of . 
America.—Roger Babson. 
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The Progressive Forme 


eeding Helps for the Busy Stockman 


Grazing Sudan Grass 
READER wants to know “when and how closely 
should Sudan grass be grazed.” 


The young, tender grass is not only richer in 
protein than the older growth, but it is relished better by 
the stock. It is, therefore, important that grazing be 
before the grass gets too 
enough stock be 


started 
large and that 


grazed to keep the growth from 
becoming too large. 
On the other hand, any annual 


nlant of the nature of Sudan may be 
grazed so closely as to lessen the 
total yield of feed. If grazed before 
it gets a good start, it may be se- 
. riously injured. Also, if the num 
TAIT BUTLER ver of animals grazed is large for 
the acreage, it will be well to allow the Sudan to get 
more growth before the animals are turned on it, and 
care must be taken to remove them again before they 
eat it “into the ground,” and until a good second growth 
is made. Since more and better feed will be obtained 
by preventing the grass making a large growth and 
becoming coarse and woody, it is a good practice to 
mow the pasture occasionally if the stock do not keep 
If any considerable portion 





the growth grazed down 
gets two or three feét high, as may occur if the area 
is large in proportion to the number of animals razed, 
large growth and save tor Nay. 
benefit of the second growth and for the 
quality of hay, Sudan grass should be 
or iust as the first heads begin to show. It is customary 
to advise cutting for hay after the seeds have reached 
the dough stage. This gives a larger tonnage the first 
hut reduces the tonnage or yield of the second 


it is best to mow the 
For the 
mowed before 


cutting, 


cutting and also the quality of the hay. 


How Much Concentrates to Feed 


cannot afford to feed much 


vhen on pas 


READER says he 
vrain or concentrates to his cows 
ture. [le savs “feeds cost too much and the price 
of butterfat is too low.” 

ifow much concentrates to feed the dairy cow is a very 
important problem at any time. Phe 
concentrates and roughage, the quality of the roughage, 


the selling price of the dairy products and the kind of 


relative cost of 


cows being fed all influence the answer to the question, 


In the first place, no dairyman can answer the ques- 
tion who dot s not know the production of each cow in 
the herd, and the approximate 
cost of production tor each cow. 

If the cows are on a pasture 
which furnishes an abundance 01 
feed of high quality, it may be - 
found unprofitable to feed many y 
of the cows any concentrates at 
all, while other cows, the higher 
pay a good 
concen 


producers, may 
profit on considerable 
trates while on this same pasture. 

Again, if the cows are getting 
silage and all the good legume 
hay they will eat, it may be found 
unprofitable to feed the inferior 
members of the herd any con 
centrates, but the better pro- 
ducers in this same herd, getting 
the same roughages will almost 
certainly pay for a liberal allow- 
ance of concentrates, unless con- 
centrates are very high priced 
and the dairy products are selling 
unusually cheap 

The roughages are usually 
home-grown and have no freight 
and other handling charges added 
to the cost of their production, 
consequently they are usually 
cheaper, relatively, than concen- 
trates. Moreover, if the rough- 
age is of high quality, such as 
legume hay as compared with 
grass hay, it will not be found 
profitable to feed as large an 
amount of concentrates. 


In short, the amount of con- 
centrates our reader can afford 
to feed will depend on the quan- 
tity and quality of his pasture, 
on the producing ability of his 
cows and the price he receives 
for his products. 

The problem must be solved by 
each dairyman according to his 
own conditions, but as a general 
rule, with the present prices of 





By TAIT BUTLER 


feeds and dairy products, it | almost certainly pay to 
feed the best cows considerable concentrates, even when 
on good pastures; also the fairly good cows, unless the 
pastures are extraordinarily good, and it will not pay 
to feed the cows of average production and below, 
much if any concentrates, if the pastures are reason 
ably good. 


How Much Protein for Hogs > 


READER wishes to know if he should make a 20 

per cent protein feed for feeding hogs, or a 15 

per cent protein feed, out of the following feed 
stuffs :— 


Fish meal 
Wheat shorts 
Corn feed meal 


cccovccceccocees 60 per cent protein 
.15 per cent protein 
.. 9 per cent protein 


4 mixture of 100 pounds each of fish meal and wheat 
shorts and 300 pounds of this corn feed meal will give 
a mixture of about 20 per cent protein. In our opinion, 
this is too much fish meal and too high a per cent of 
protein 

A mixture of 50 pounds of 60 per cent protein fish 
meal, 75 pounds of 15 per cent wheat shorts and 375 
pounds of 9 per cent corn feed meal will give a mixture 
We regard this as a much 
for feeding hogs than the one contain- 
In fact, we would prefer a 
meal, 100 pounds of 
shorts, and 365 pounds of the corn feed meal. 


Fish Meal Does Not Give ‘‘Fishy”” Taste 


READER asks if feeding a large proportion of 
lish meal to hogs will give the pork a “fishy” taste. 


with 15 per cent protein. 
better mixture 
ing 20 per cent protein. 
mixture ef 35 pounds of fish 


Some time since we investigated this question and 
the best information we could get was that the feeding 
of the usual amount or sufficient fish meal to balance 
the ration did not give the meat a “fishy” or undesir- 


able flavor. 


It has been claimed that feeding fish meal did give 
the pork an undesirable flavor, but from the best in- 
formation we can obtain there is no foundation in fact 
for this claim. It is never necessary to feed more than 


1 part of tish meal to 7 to 12 parts of corn, or other 
similar feed, and when fed in such proportions there 
is no danger of the meat having a “fishy” taste, from 


this cause 





%, 


BY DOING THE WORK OF TWO MEN HE HAS MORE MONEY FOR HIMSELF 

This man can make more money because with this sort of cultivator he can do the work of two 
men and put all the money in one bank account. Or being able to do the work of two men he can have 
twice as much land in cultivated crops. 


Then his labor cost is decidedly less. 


Ti eee ee, eee ee eee 


Last Call for Planting Feed Crops 


HIS is the last call for increased feed production 
in 1926. If all the land that might be sowed to 
feed crops is put in at once the livestock will fare 
better next winter. If all stubble 
soybeans as soon as the oats and wheat are harvested, 


the land and livestock will benefit therefrom. 


lands are put int 


We knew a Negro tenant to pay at the rate of $31 a 
ton, and $7.20 per ton additional for freight, for alfalfa 
hay one day recently. Some intelligent white or Neg: 
neighbor ought to have made the large profit on this 
hay, but it came from Kansas. No one can deny that 
some neighbor might have made a profit selling sov- 
this Negro tenant at $38.20 a ton. Sovy- 
lay Of good quality is equal in feeding value t 
alfalfa hay 


bean hay to 


bean 


New Bulletin on Judging Cattle 


N OUR observation, there are few who make a suc- 
cess of any branch of livestock production who are 
not fairly good judges of the class of animals they 
handle. To make a success of livestock breeding, one 
must, almost of necessity, be a good judge of the ani- 
mals or breed he is breeding. The Extension Service 
of Clemson College, South Carolina, has issued 
bulletin (No. 78, May, 1926,) on Judging Dairy Catt 
It is a helpful discussion for the dairyman and be- 
ginner who wishes tc learn more of this important 
subject, and being well illustrated anyone interested 
obtaining the basic and elementary facts 
dairy cattle judging can use it effectively. 


regariling 


File Your Papers for Future Reference 


URING the week, June 1 to 7, the writer had 
more than a dozen requests for a recipe for mak- 
ing a spray to keep flies off cattle. Knowing that 

these would come, in the May 8 issue I gave formulas 
for several spray mixtures on the livestock page. But 
in less than a month after, at least 20 readers have 
asked for such a formula. It is our pleasure to send 
such information to any reader who hasn't it and wants 
it and, of course, he ought to write for it, and we 
ought to send it if he hasn’t it and wants it: but it 
vould save*our readers and ourselves much trouble and 
some expense if they would keep their copies of Thi 
Progressive Farmer and refer to them for the infor 
mation needed. 

We once had an advertising solicitor who challenged 
anyone to ask a fair question 
about agriculture which he could 
not answer from his file of The 
Progressive Farmer, and he was 
almost always able to meet the 
test. 





No reader who wants infor- 
mation about any agricultural 
subject should fail to write us 
for it, if he can’t find it in the 
paper, but if more readers would 
keep a file of their papers and 
then get an index or make an 
index each week of the articles 
they wished to refer to later the 
paper would be of much more 
value to them. 


se oe oe 
Sweet Clover for Hay 


WEET clover hay, cut at 

the proper stage of growth 

and properly cured, is of €x- 
cellent quality, of high feed val- 
ue and very palatable. When 
properly handled, two cuttings 
of sweet clover hay can be se- 
cured from the second years 
growth of the crop. The first 
cutting of hay on this growth 
should be made just before the 
crop comes into bloom. The 
crop should be cut high, leaving 
a stubble of four or five inches 
When cut before bloom and 
high, the crop will in practically 
every case send out a good sec- 
ond growth. Should it be cut 
low or too late, it will often be 
killed. Care should be taken in 
curing sweet clover hay not to 
let it dry too much in the swath 
The hay should wilt in the swath 
and cure in the shock, 

WALDO KIDDER, 


Extension Agronomist, C. A. © 
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Sam Lathan, “Honor Farmer” 


Winner of North Carolina’s 1926 Certificate of Merit and How He Has Achieved Success 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


“Honor 


Sam 


ORTH CAROLINA'S new 
Farmer” started at the bottom 
Lathan took his axe into the woods, 

cleared land, and made his log home 
He marriedearly. Two outstanding facts 
about his farming 
are these 

1. Following the 
example of his 
father and grand- 
father, he has raised 
all his meat, bread, 
and feed. 

2. He has always 
practiced the policy 
of growing soil- 
building crops as 
well as soil-robbing crops. 

As far back as the present owner of 
the Lathan farm can remember, and 
for a long time afterward, cowpeas were 
his soil-improvement, food, and feed 
crop. Then County Agent Tom Broom 
made soybeans popular and protitable in 
Union. County, and they were substituted 
for cowpeas. Now vetch and lespedeza 
are largely substituted for soybeans and 
sowed with small grain, thus 
only one preparation of the 
This practice 


C. L. NEWMAN 


both are 
requiring 
land for the three crops. 
has vastly increased the feed supply and 
produces it at a lower cost than any 
other practice. It is also the best means 
for making and keeping lands rich. 

Just as other farmers invariably pre 
pare for cotton and tobacco as a matter 
of course, so Mr. Lathan prepares for 
and sows winter cover crops as a matter 
of course on all this land each fall. 

Not until three years ago 
flour bought on this farm. All the wheat 
needed for flour was grown and there 
was a surplus. Since the children have 
grown up and some of them have branch- 
ed off for themselves, so little four is 
needed that Mr. Lathan decided that it 
was more economical to buy the small 
quantity used. As he told us this, we 
thought his face expressed some regret 
and we should not be surprised if he 
returned to his lifelong practice and in 
the near future got back to eating bis- 
cuit made from his own wheat. 


Getting Rich Land and Big Crops 


HE planting of soybeans in all corn 

and sowing lespedeza in all oats are 
ixed policies. sut%not long ago Mr. 
athan said to Tom Broom :— 

“Tom, I believe I'll have to stop plant- 
ing soybeans in corn.” 

“What put that in your head, Sam?” 

“Well, it’s this way. I've been grow- 
ing soybeans regularly for some years 
and they have left so much nitrogen in 
my land I have no place to put soda.” 

Mr. Lathan’s plan of farming is caus- 
ing him another trouble. He must do 
one or more of several things and they 
must be done right away, else he will 
have a volume of crops too great for 
the storage space provided: (1) Shall he 
build an additional barn and keep more 
livestock, or (2) sell hay, or (3) plow 
under valuable crops? The problem oi 
just what to do with crops now maturing 
on Sam Lathan’s farm is worrying him— 
and in a year when there has been a rec- 
ord-breaking spring drouth and most 
farmers are worrying about, “How can I 
get the money to buy feed?” 

About nine years ago, Tom Broom in- 
duced Mr. Lathan to plant his first soy- 
beans in corn. The boys were doing 
most of the farm work and when they 
Came in from planting the soybeans and 
Corn together, they said: “That corn 
will not make much—can’t grow two 
Crops on the same land at the same time 
and expect good crops.” But when the 
time came to harvest the corn, the boys 
were a long time bringing it in 

“Why did you take so long to gather 
the corn, boys?” Mr. Lathan asked 

“Because it’s the finest crop we ever 
made,” they replied. 
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AST year the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engin 
eering awarded “Certificates of Merit” to three of the best farmers im 
North Carolina:— 
Robert IV. Scott, Alamance County 
B. F. Shelton, Edgecombe unt 
R. L. Shuford, Catawha County 
his year the “Certificate o erit” went to just one man—Sam . aihan 
This year tl Certificat f Merit i t S 1. Lath 
of Union County. And here is the true story of how Mr. Lathan has mad 
such a success in farming as to achieve this distinction 
— — 
—— a en 
20-pound watermelons each day—one at 


Sowing Oats, Vetch, and Lespe- 
deza Together 


HOSE of our North Carolina readers 

who exercise their privilege by getting 
the crop reports of Frank Parker, the 
wide-awake and efficient crop reporter 
of the State Department of Agriculture, 
will have noticed that a few 
Union County led the state in oat pro- 
duction. We believe that Union County 
is now still further ahead in and 
very much ahead in the acreage and pro 
duction of lespedeza. Union County is 
also among the leaders in the 
and vield of vetch, having sowed a total 


years ago 


Oats, 


acreage 


10:30 a.m. and the other about 4+ p.m 

When the Lathans began 
pedeza in the fall with their small grain 
this did away with plowing the stubbk 
for a crop was already growing with the 
oats, wheat, or rye at harvest time. And 
the Lathan boys said, “Hlow we wish we 
had known about lespedeza a long time 


sowing les 


ago!” 
Some Proofs of Lathan’s Good 
Farming 
HERE is one building on the Lathan 
farm that pleased us more than any 
other. It is a double corncrib—not 
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SCENE ON 

Rotation of crups, cover crops, and legumes 

yield of oats notwithstanding the 
of 40,000 pounds of vetch seed last fall. 

Oats, vetch, and lespedeza working on 
the same. ground, are doing wonderful 
things for the county, and typically on 
the Sam Lathan farm. 

Mr. Lathan will tell you that his boys, 
too, are partial to this oats-vetch-lespe- 
deza combination. THlere is the reason. 
Before Tom Broom started the vetch 
and lespedeza habit, the sons of Mr. 
Sam Lathan did most of the stubble 
plowing. Tlis work after the 
schools close and is done in June, July, 
and August, when the fiery furnace in 
the sun is hottest. And if the ground 
should be dry, a plow boy calls for about 


comes 


a gallon of water an hour, and also two, 








FARM OF 





MR. LATHAN 
made it possible to produce this magnificent 
severest spring drouth on record 

full, but apparently about half full of 
shucked corn on the cob. It was Cocke’s 
Prolitic, Mr. Lathan’s favorite variety. 
What a satisfaction it is to have surplus 
corn in June, 1926, after three hard 
years! “Show me a farmer who always 
makes his own corn and I will show you 
a good farmer.” This is an old saying 
And North Carolina’s late commission 
er of agriculture, Major W. A. Graham, 
often said: “A man’s corn crib will tell 
you what kind of a farmer he is.” 

Mr. Lathan is disappointed if his cor: 
averages less than 45 bushels per acre. 

Here are some further items that il- 
lustrate how well planned and diversi- 
fied Sam Lathan’s farm is:— 





SHEEP—MR. LATHAN’S MOST PROFITABLE CROP 
Mr. Lathan finds that he gets a higher per cent profit from his sheep than from any 


other source of income. 


Sheep convert waste into mutton, lambs, and wool. 


1. It has become a family habit for 
the Lathans to butcher beef and mutton 
in the summer and pork in the 
In addition to producing all pork and 
Mr. Lathan’s Poland Ch 


winter 


pacon ina sows 





FARMER 


SAM A. LATHAN, HONOR 


produce a surplus of pigs which bring 


annually between $500 and $600 


2. While Mr. Lathan does not live 
near a market for milk, and hence does 
not run a dairy, he does produce milk 
cows for and Mrs. Lathan has a 
surplus of butter. 

3. Sheep occupy an important place 
on this farm and the wool clip pays for 
all feed and care. The flock is really 
beneficial and converts crop and 
worthless weeds into a marketable prod 


sale, 


wastes 


uct. “My sheep give me the quickest 
returns and the highest percentage of 
profit of anything on the farm said 


Mr. Lathan. He feeds his surplus lambs 
months and gets the top of 
for them. 


for three 
the market 


4. Practically all of this farm is 
fenced and terraced. No farm can at- 
tain more than half its possibilities if 


not. fenced, and where land washes, there 
terraces are a ences ire 
almost as essential in livestock farming 
as feed. No man can exercise full con 
trol of his farm if it is not fenced 


necessity 


5. Modern machinery and implements 
are a necessary part of the Lathan equip- 
ment. Of course, this includes a tractor 
and binder. While we were on a visit 
to Mr. Lathan a binder was harvesting 
oats that were heavy-headed and prom- 
ised more than 50 bushels an acre. 


Got Foundation Idea From Prof. 
Massey 
“DROFESSOR Massey 
idea of responsibility for land,” said 
Mr. Lathan. “It is our duty to build it 
up, not wear it out. Besides the crops 
1 grow for myself, I try to grow a crop 


gave me the 


for my land every year and certainly 
never let two years in succession pass 
without growing a_ soil-building crop 


Vetch and lespedeza are the best crops 
for this purpose, and soybeans are as 
good as any crop for planting in corn or 
on stubble land where lespedeza is not 
sowed. Tom Broom is responsible for 
my big hay crop this dry year. I have 
more hay than I know what to do with. 
I am sometimes inclined to believe that 
Tom is going too far in doing good. We 
are not ready for it.” 


This ts certainly an wnusual state of 
affairs, yet it will follow (1) live-at- 
home and (2) systematic sotl-building 


plans of Sam Lathan, Professor Mas- 
sey, and Tom Broom as surely as the 
day follows the night. More hay than 
there is room to store or stock to eat, 
and in a cotton section, too! There is 
no patent on this plan and no reason 
why thousands of other Progressive , 
Farmer readers should not follow it. 
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The Pragressive Farmer 


Readers’ Views on Prohibition 


All Sorts 


N sending us their ballots on pro- 

hibition, many readers gave their 

opinions in detail. We give bélow 
a number of these opinions, omitting 
the names of the writers. 


I. For Repeal 


WOULD be for strict enforcement 


of the Volstead Law if it could be 
done, but everybody in this state and 
in other states knows that prohibi- 


tion has been a _ miserable failure. 
Prohibition has been in operation for 
several years, but Mr. Bootlegger is 
still doing business at the same old 
stand. No, I am not a drunkard. 
Nashville, Ark. 

| don’t know about the acts and 
amendments, but a lot of people want 
a change some way, for it looks like 
whiskey will never be put out and 
people want some of the expense stop- 
ped and better management. We are 
not satisfied as the business stands 
Robersonville, N.C 

| am for a return to state control 
of the liquor problem, but with no 
barrooms.—Brookneal, Va. 


Anything would be better than what 
we have.—Turrell, Ark. 

I am for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and a return to state con- 
trol, but never the re-opening of sa- 
loons.—Valdese, N. C 

I am for the repeal of the prohibi- 
tion law because the cost of the en- 
deavor to control whiskey is entirely 
out of reason, considering the poor re- 
sults obtained.—Hickory, Va. 


Under North Carolina prohibition 
law | do not think there was an illicit 
still in my county. Now I feel sure 
there are at least a hundred. I there- 
fore favor return to state control.— 
Roxobel, N. C. 

It is with shame that | say I am in 
favor of state control of prohibition 
as we had it betore. The young peo- 
ple are being ruined by the stuff sold 


today. They can get it anywhere, 
and look at the deaths being caused 
by it. State laws forbid the sale of 


whiskey to minors and there are other 
features that are far ahead of the 


present law.—Timmonsville, S. C. 
Whiskey makers and sellers favor 
the prohibition law we now have be- 


cause it is the life of their business. 
I will be glad when the laws are 
changed so the government gets the 
profit from the sale of whiskey for 
good roads and better schools instead 
of having the profits go to low-down 
white men and loafing Negroes who 
will not work for us farmers because 
Mr. Blockader pays them more money 
and gives them drinks, too. I think 
the dispensaries were the best way 
whiskey was ever handled, since I can 
remember.—Franklinton, N. C. 


The officials have gone to an ex- 
treme in enforcing the prohibition 
law. I regard shooting into cars, 
searching private homes without a 
search warrant, ete., as un-American. 
—Revere, N. C. 


I care nothing about strong drink, 
but I should like to see something done 
to cause the class of people who do 
nothing but handle liquor for a living 
have to come down and work like 
honest men ought. If they just stand 
in with some officer or state detective 
and pay him so much money, they can 
make and hi ere ” they want to.— 
New Brookland, 

When the ie were open people 
had to go to town to get a drink. 
Now the saloons are on wheels andthe 
country roads are worn out by them. 
Farmers instead of raising crops are 
spending their time making moon- 
shine. In these Southern mountains 
the branches are full of places where 
whiskey has been made.—Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 

I don’t drink whiskey, don’t want it, 
and have never been drunk, but in my 
judgment the best solution of the drink 
problem is the dispensary. It would 


eliminate the bootlegger and blockad- 
er, also a host of prohibition officials 
—all of which would be a great relief. 
—Pink Hill, N. 

In our community we have children 
only 12 years of age going around 


of Opinions Gathered from Our Recent Prohibition Ballot 


drinking and selling moonshine whis- 
key, and the women are getting drunk 
and selling the stuff to children. There 
have been deaths in my neighborhood 
from drinking moonshine and it is 
getting so bad with the colored race 
that it is dangerous to get on the 
road for fear of wrecks with autos. 
| am in favor of government dispen- 
aries selling a limited amount to each 
person and if anybody is found drunk, 
take him up and put him on a stf&te 
farm.—Greenville, ; 


] am against the prehibition law be- 
cause farmers cannot get any labor 
that is any account any more and it 
has put automobiles into the hands 
of those who should never be allowed 
to drive them. Some may say whiskey 
and automobiles should not be al- 
lowed to go together, but they are 


doing it anyway. I am for dispen- 
saries.—Yale, Va 

Prohibitionists, moonshiners and 
bootleggers, these three will always 


have had my experience with both— 
E. Jones. 

For heaven’s sake, are we going to 
fold our hands and see prohibition 


killed by the money greed and the old 
topers of the land? We must get 
busy—preach and pray, teach and 
spread the word to every nook and 
corner.—Greensboro, N. C. 

1 am for prohibition first, last, and 
all the time. li the law we have is 
not right we should change it, but by 
all means make it tighter intead of 
loosening it. The law against murder 


has never stopped murder, but we 
cannot put it down as a failure and 
repeal the law. Neither can we go 


backward on_ prohibition.—Dragon- 
ville, Va. 

The old-time saloon was patronized 
by grown-ups, and no mother feared 
that her danghter would be asked to 
enter one. The cabarets and wine 
palaces are different, being especially 
designed and managed for the enter- 








How Our Readers Stand on Prohibition 
ERE is the result of the Prohibition straw vote by Progressive 


Fa rmer readers : 


1. For strict adherence to the Eighteenth Amendment and 
enforcement of the Volstead Law................ 3,369 
2. For modification of the Volstead Law to permit the sale 


of light wines and beer on a local option basis... . . : 


334 


3. For repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and a return to 


state control of the liquor 


Percentage for Prohibition 


Percentage for modification................ 
Percentage against Prohibition.............. 


867 


RSE eps ee 








vote dry together. The United States 
is “wetter” than ever it was, the rich 
man can get all the whiskey and wine 
he wants, the poor man gets the pois- 
on. Prohibition is a farce, an insane 
policv.—Bryant, Va. 


II. For Modification 


OLOMON says: “Give strong drink 

unto him that is ready to perish 
and wine to him with a heavy heart 
that he may drink and forget his cares 
and remember his misery no more.” 
I am a bed-ridden cripple, and | think 
if the Eighteenth Amendment prohib- 
its a man from getting strong drink 
when he is ready to perish, it goes 
too far and ought to be abolished.— 
Tippo, Miss. 


We had in Virginia, prior to the ad- 
vent of prohibition, a law which per- 
mitted the purchase by certain adults 
not oftener than once a month of one 
quart of spiritous liquors, one gallon 
wine or five gallons beer, but the ow 
had to be purchased outside of the 
state and shipped in. Now, if neces- 
sary, the: Eighteenth Amendment | 
think, should be so amended as to per- 
mit each state and territory to manu- 
facture those articles and sell to its 
own citizens, in such limited quanti- 
ties as indicated above, to be consum- 
ed within the borders of the states 
taking advantage of the permit, and 
not be carried to any other state. The 
selling should be done through state 
dispensaries, said dispensaries to be lo- 
cated in cities of not less than 15,000 
inhabitants. In no other way do I 
believe conditions can ever be im- 
proved.—Lightfoot, Va. 


Ill. For Enforcement 


I‘ the prohibition amendment is to 
blame for all the drinking now go- 
ing on in the United States, then it 
follows that the Ten Commandments 
are to blame for all the sin in the 
world, and if Congress made a mistake, 
God made a greater one.—Wesson, 
Miss. 

I would rather fight a blind tiger 
than one with his eyes open—and I 


tainment of the young. Should the 
law be modified, our boys and girls 
would all have the opportunity to 
learn to drink in an atmosphere oi 
music,. dance, and song. Think of it! 
Do you want that ?—Sea Gate, N.C. 


I am a white 
father died when I was 14, leaving 
me a good home and some money. I 
spent all I could get off my farm for 
whiskey till I was 44. When I quit 
drinking I was tied up in debt, but 
I soon paid my debts and had some 
to my credit. | would not take a 
drink now for any price. Anything 
I can do to put booze out of commis- 
sion I shall be glad to do, and I don’t 
care who knows it. I wish I could 
turn everyone from drink and get 
them to see it as I do now. I know 
what whiskey has done for me and 
will likewise do for others. You may 
use my name if you wish.—Fairmont, 
N.. &. 

The bootleggers and my family are 
enemies. One of my brothers had 
his house burned by them. He was a 
deputy sheriff who was not afraid to 
“go get them,” and indications point 
to bootleggers as the incendiaries who 
burned his home. Another of my 
brothers is a state prohibition officer 
and has had five tires on his automo- 
bile cut all to pieces, and only last 
week his garage was burned. But 
is he ready to quit? He has just be- 
gun to fight, and I thank God he is not 
afraid. Enforcement of the law is 
the only solution, and how any sane 
American can say otherwise is beyond 
my comprehension. You may suspect 
me of being a fanatic on the subject, 
but I am only one who has seen and 
knows the value of real prohibition — 
Dillwyn, Va. 

If the church member would do half 
what he ought to do, we would have 
no liquor problem. I don’t know of 
but three men who will report a boot- 
legger, and our officers in Moore and 
Lee counties don't care. A man won't 
come out for sheriff and say he will 
do his duty.—Cameron, N. 


For the life of me I can’t see why 
people against prohibition should 


man 54 years old. My: 


make laws to run prohibition any more 
than the thieves, robbers, and safe 


blowers should be allowed to make 
laws against stealing. Any law will 
be a failure when the ones it is in- 
tended to control get in control of 
the law. I am for prohibition, and 


it can be enforced if we get the right 
kind of men to look after it—Bynum, 
mt 

We think the enforcement of the 
law and not the law itself is respon- 
sible for the fact that we do not get 
the desired results. Our courts im- 
pose too light sentences, permitting 
the offenders to go back home and 
pay off their fines in a short time and 
make a neat profit besides—Oakboro, 
N. C 

One of my neighbors says they 
might as well put dynamite up and 
down the roads as have liquor back 
again. We are having a lot of trou 
ble up here with drinking ard cars. 
Marshville, N. C. 

We do not know of a single instance 
where whiskey has benefited any of 
our kin or neighbors. We do know 
of many cases among our own kin 
and acquaintances where they have 
been injured by this blighting curse 
Henry, Tenn. 

As long as we have highways and 
automobiles, I think it best to keep 
intoxicating drinks out of the hands 
of the public as much as_ possible 
Oakboro, N. 

_No one can drink liquor without get- 
ting drunk and a drunken man thinks 
he can drive an automobile better than 
anyone else. An auto driven by a 
drunken person is more dangerous 
than a cannonball._—Reader. 

| favor the strict enforcement of the 
Volstead Law, but theseourts are too 
lenient, and too mar of our amecers 
are in sympathy with the wets to e 
force it—Watha, N. C. 


The law has never had a fair trial. 
1 am disgusted at the way it is en- 
forced. or maybe it would be better 
to say at the way it is not enforced. 
I am in favor of chain gang and peni- 
tentiary sentences for every violation 
ot the Eighteenth Amendment. For 
retailers, to begin with, I favor a sent- 
ence of not less than six months and 
tor wholesalers not less than five 
years, and doubling the sentence for 
each succeeding offense. I am also in 
favor ot juries and all enforcement 
officers doing their full duty.—Jame- 
son, S. C. 

Whiskey is always doing harm and 
never doing good. I wish there never 
would be any more made. It leads 
men wrong all the time, and the end 
is death—Mars Hill, N. 

I consider the propaganda for modi- 
fication as only an entering wedge 
for repeal of the prohibition 
which is not an entire success, yet it 
acts as a deterrent on open selling. 
With bootlegging, as it is, with effort 
being made to stop it, what condition 
would obtain were there no restraint? 
One can only surmise—Parker, N. C 





I hear a great deal about the “fail- 
ure” of prohibition, but the cause of 
this failure, if failure it is, lies, I think, 
in the unceasing propaganda conduct- 
ed by the “wets.” the cleverness of 
which you may have noticed. First. 
they assail the law with mockery and 
ridicule, until the people are persuad- 
ed to violate it; then they neatly re- 
verse their position and demand that 
the law be repealed because it is be- 
ing violated.—Rt. 3, Thaxton, Va. 


We need enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Law and anyone else who has 
suffered as my poor children and I 
have on account of liquor would say 
the same. It’s bad enough as it is 
(for moonshiners are always with us); 
at the same time prohibition is a great 
improvement, and has been of won- 
derful help to me, and I hope all that 
helped make prohibition possible will 
get a high seat in heaven——From a 
Mother. 

I want to do all I can to help out 
a good cause and stop the. flow ©! 
liquor and keep other poor women 
and children from suffering as I and 
mine have ésuffered—South Carolina 
Reader. 
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Timely Reading for All the Family 


How to Tell When It’s Neces- 


sary to Paint 


RUE economy always demands fore- 
sight. Frequently, it is only by being 


what would appear to be extravagant at 
the moment, that we are enabled to save 
money ‘in the long run. Thus, in 
the matter of painting our buildings, 
fences, and implements, it does not pay 
to wait until the last minute, to put off 
painting until the signs of deterioration 
have become apparent that shame 
compels us. the time rust, rot, and 
decay have caused property to reach 
the of dilapidation, disintegration 
has progressed beyond the surface. Sur- 
therefore, will no longer 


inv 


50 


By 
stage 


renovation, 


face 
suffice after rust and decay have eaten 
into the heart of metal and wood. We 


are compelled then probably to pay a big 


repair bill merely because we put off 
painting too long, an expensive proced- 
ure. The wise property owner will re- 


paint frequently and regularly before the 
signs of wear-and-tear, weathering, rust, 


rot and decay have forced themselves 
upon his attention. 

Nothing material is everlasting, how- 
ever sound its construction. Unless given 
adequate surface protection, metal will 
rust and wood will decay wherever it 
comes in contact with the atmosphere. 


The outside, being constantly exposed, 
the easy prey of wind and weather unless 
properly protected. The old notion of 
painting only when necessary has proved 
very expensive to property owners. 
Paint Periodically. — Much the better 
and safer plan is to paint periodically— 


no less than once every two or three 
years—whether or not conditions would 
seem to demand it, for the forces of 


corrosion and decay are insidious and 
their signs are not always manifest in 
time to warn the property owner. Let 


the painting be thorough and not simply 
include the outside or showy portions. 
Find the hidden places in all under struc- 
tures, such as joinings, braces, beams, 
etc., for these are the foundations upon 
which the whole structure rests and they 
require protection. 

farm 
follow 
when 


The best way to tell when 
erty needs repainting, is to 
method we use to determine 
house needs cleaning. We do 
until we can see lots of dirt around be- 
fore we begin housgcleaning. We 
this done every spring, assuming that 
enough dirt is bound to accumulate dur 
ing the winter months to require a thor- 
ough cleaning. So, as a general rule, we 
should paint all of our farm implements 
as well as our buildings—inside and out 
—on a regular schedule and as often as 
necessary. Only in this way can we in 
sure ourselves against the great losses 
due to neglect and avoid needless repair 


bills, FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Wisher and the Willer 











HEN we were children we played 
game called wishing. 
great sport to play it. 
play 


It used to be 
It is one of the 
throughout our lives. 
You play it every 
day and so do I. 

A modern book 
says that there are 
four kinds of wislies. 

The first wish is 
the wish for food. 
It is the first thing 
for which we cried. 
There is hardly a 
day in which we do 
not wish for some 
special thing to eat. This wish, carried 
too far, makes us live to eat instead of 
eating to live. The Bible has something 
to say about people whose God is their 
stomachs. 


games we 
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Handy Devices for the Farm 


WATER Gwe 
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From Bulletin No 
IGURE 1 shows a floating gate 


creek. 


twisting 


stream or 


made by several 


from post to post for the gate to hang on. 
to fit the banks and the bottom of the creek. 
gate 


falls, 
Ror vd method of 


rises, and as the water the 


Figure 2 gives a 


0 or 
to be used where a fence crosses 
\ well braced post is set on each bank and a wire 
strands of galvanized wire 





ollege 


John Tarleton Agricultural ¢ 
a small 
cable, 
together, is fastened 
constructed 
the 


place 


The plank 
As the 
back to 
out of 


gate 1s 
water 
regular 


rises, gate 


goes its 


lifting posts the ground. The 


piece of timber used should be wide enough at the ground so that it will not 


be forced into the ground. 
pulling the posts. 


Use an ordinary 


log chain and one horse for 


The barrel chicken coop shows how two chicken coops may be made from 


sides of 


The 
shed water, 


barrel. 
will 


a large sugar 
tight so that it 
Tue “Y” 
ducks out of the water. 


while the ends should be 
shaped chicken trough has a strip across the top to keep geese and 


chi ken should ” 


covered with slats 


the “A” type coop 














The fence may form one side of a rack for the wagon box or body 
, 
—_—_ _ 
a 
We wish for recognition. We want to who understood this divine hunger in 
be noticed. We delight to see our names the hearts of children. The Name that 
in print, and about many of us the old is above every other name stands su- 
saying is true: “Fool's names, like their premely for love, and the Master of men 
faces, are often seen in public places.” has received his name because he mas 
[If you desire your children to succeed, tered the art of the human heart 
recognize their abilities and compliment TI . é 7 
them on their achievements and_ vic- r le last wish that we have is for s¢€ 
tories, for this wish is very strong in CUrity. This is not a world in which it 
the young. Carried too far, this wish ' ©#5) live. Winter winds and sum 
transforms people into strutting peacocks, et storms, pestilence and earthquakes, 
and makes them supercilious, with the stalk like Saunt Spectres in our minds, 
° 6.2 - : 1° Ee j cure : —e 
emphasis on the “silly. _ we a, sagecongd So we build 
, 1ouses; we clothe our bodies; we store 
We have a wish to love and to be . : 
, . up food to try to give ourselves a sens 
loved. A loveless world is a Godless , : a ae 
ps . of security. The feeling of being ex 
world. They only understand God who . 
ig, Mane , - . posed to evils leads us to religion, and 
love. It is perfectly right and beautiful ‘ : : 
‘ 7 : men turn to God because they feel inse- 
that this wish should be. Many a man os ; 
; : ibe cure when they are alone. No faith is 
has been steadied in temptation by the . : ; 
: : worthy of a man that does not give to 
fact that somebody loved him, and many . “airy ; het 
: its possessor a feeling of security in the 
a woman has been saved from giddy ‘ , 
; : “ -universe. 
follies by the consciousness that she was 
enshrined in a lover’s heart. The great All these wishes must be matched by 
teachers of the world have been those will. The rich prizes of life do not fly 
. _ 
Break Colt—. ra 
aking a UO J. Edw. Tufft 
The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
Go long and knuckle to the task that 
you must do for aye, and don't be wal 
bling back and forth in that ungainly 
way!” 

Yes, thus they talk and thus they act 
these cruel and thoughtless things, unfit 
for space upon the earth, unfit for horns 
or wings! Yes, thus they treat a tender 
colt, a colt that’s fresh and green, a colt 
that never could deserve instruction half 
so mean. Such men forget that they were 
kids a score of years ago and learned to 
handle heavy loads by methods kind and 
slow. They learned by morseis, bit by 

OME fellows when they break a colt bit, a little at a time, nor was their awk 

employ no common sense, but take wardness decried or treated as a crime 
each coltish action as occasion for of- If their old dads had said to them, wher 
fense. They strap his harness into place they began to work, “Here, take this fork 
and hook him to a load, expecting him and fill the mow, and don’t you dare to 
to walk along with science down the road. shirk! Here, seed this field in double 
They say, “Go long like mother does, or quick without a kink or quail, do up the 
Uncle’s Bill and Ned, forget about that job as elders do without a fault or fail, 
foolish bunk of shaking tail and head! or you will feel a snapping whip with 
Go long and do your normal bit, you'll extra swish and crack raise bubbles on 
have to first, or last, as every horse your awkward hips, and on your neck 
upon the farm has done in all the past. and back!’’—If they had heard such words 


Go long or I'll apply the whip with dou- 
ble force and crack, I'll raise big bubbles 
on your hips and on your sides and back! 





as these, these dull and hardened dolts, 
they’d use more brains when breaking 
in these young and tender colts! 








to our bosoms like doves in dreams, but 
they come because we will them 

A safe advice to each of us is to put 
sur backbones close to our wishbones 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M.D 
Editor, Health Department 


What to Do About Mad Dogs 
C; IN 








treatment be given doas to prevent 


, 


hem from having hydrophobia 
( an hydrophobia a doa he bre 
vented by treatment ufter the dog has 
been bitten by an 
other dog suffering 


from hydrophobia 
3. What would be 
a reasonable rule for 
anti-rabic 
people 
who are 


dogs , 


taking 
treatment 
to follow 
bitten h \ 


for 


mad 


In answer to the 


above questions I 


would say 


DB REGISTER 


1 There is 
to dogs as a 
This is usually 


a treatment that is 
of hydrophobia 
veterinary sur 


given 
preventive 
given Dy 


geons, and costs from $2 to $3 per dog, 
but this has not been found very satis 


factory 

2. There is a treatment for 
hydrophobia in a dog after it 
a dog having hydrophobia 
must be given 


preven 
tion of has 
been bitten by 
Of course, this treatment 
within a day or two after the dog is bit 
for the incubation 
21 days. In other words, 
bia will usually develop in a dog in from 
9 to 21 days (but 
60 ifter bitten by a dog 
having hydrophobia. This treatment re- 
from 12 to 16 and 
costs about $20 

3. The following 
Whitmore as to 
those people who 


period is short 


hydropho 


ten, 
9 to 
4 1 
sometimes as iong as 
days) being 


quires injections, 


rules, given by 
treatment of 
are 


anti-rabic 
are bitten by 


that can be 


dogs 


as good any given and are 


as follow S3 
anti-rabic 


1. If rabies is in the district, 


vaccination of those bitten by a dog should 
be started at once, and continued until the 
dog can be observed for 10 days 


2. If the dog that bites @# person dies, or is 


killed, disappears in less than 10 days after 
siting the patient, begin anti-rabic treatment 
at once 

3. If the dog that bites a person is unknown, 
begin anti-rabic treatment at once 

4. If the dog that bites a person is living, 
and after observation for 10 days develops 
rabies, or dies under suspicious circum 
stances, or is sick, then give anti-rabic treat 
ment to the person bitten at once 





MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 











OUGHT Seed of Unknown Value— 
There is one mistake I made which 
I should like to warn others against. 


One spring I bought garden seed from 
an agent, without knowing anything 
about the firm. The seed did not come 
up, and I had to buy new seed and plant 
my garden again, making it later than 
it would have been had I been more 
careful. Besides my time, labor, and 
money were wasted. Now I get my seed 
reliable seed house. 


MRS. J..C. J, 
* 


from a 


_* * 


Poorly Balanced Feed.—The big 
last fall was feeding 

The result was at 
hogs were small and 
Had I fed 


Used 
gest mistake 
corn 


made 


my hogs only 
butchering time my 


did not produce much lard. 


them some mixed feed along with corn 

this mistake would have been corrected 

I will do that hereafter. fe oe 
. £2 


Providing Water for Chickens.—I made 
the mistake last year of not having shal 
low vessels for my chickens to drink 
from. I had three broilers that drowned 
in rain water that I caught in tubs. This 
year I have old insulators to use for 
chicken troughs. A READER. 


’ 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farm News You Want to Know 


Ward C. Snarr, Jersey Field 
Man for Southeastern States 


HE owners of Jersey cattle and ad- 

mirers of this great dairy breed will 
be glad to learn that the America 
sey Cattle Club has sent, out a new freld 
man to help dairy- 
ing along. The new 
field man is Ward 
C. Snarr, and his 
headquarters will 
be Spartanburg, S. 
C. Among many 
things that add to 
our pleasure in wel 
coming Mr. Snarr 
to The Progressive 
territory 


Jer- 





WwW. Cc. SNARR 


Farmer 
nothing pleases us more than to learn 
that his work will include boy and girl 
calf clubs and that he takes a special de- 
light in working with young people. In 
addition to club work, special attention 
is to be given Jersey organizations. Mr. 
Snarr is well chosen for this work. If 
any of our friends want to know any- 
thing about his special field, then a let- 
ter will find Mr. Snarr in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 


Live Virginia Farm News 


CCORDING to a recent statement 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Pulaski County, Virginia, 
leads all counties in the country in the 
number of farmers who have pledged 
themselves to use only purebred sires on 
their farms. Out of a total of 1,142 farm- 
ers in this county 592 are using pure- 
bred sires exclusively. Mr. F. C. Grigs- 
by, county agent, deserves much credit 
for this splendid showing. 
7 * * 

The June bulletin of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture contains an in- 
teresting account of the shipment of 
celery made by a Norfolk truck grower. 
The crate of celery was shipped from 
Norfolk to New York where it was 
sold for $2.60. The grower received 40 
cents or approximately 15 per cent of the 
consumers’ price. In tracing this ship- 
ment it was found that the celery passed 
through the hands of six commission 
men and one retdfler before reaching the 
ultimate consumer. Commissioner Koiner 
suggests that the remedy for this situa- 
tion is inspection and grading under the 
State-Federal Service, and cooperative 
selling. He points out that the California 
orange grower who sells codperatively 
receives 47.3 per cent of the consumers’ 
dollar which is three times the percentage 
received by the Norfolk shipper. 

* * * 

A reduction tn the price of hog cholera 
serum which has been distributed at cost 
for a number of vears is announced by 
the State Department of Agriculture. 
At the present price of pork farmers 
cannot afford to take the risk of losing 
hogs from cholera, the State Department 
states: and should, therefore. use the 
serum to prevent infection in their herds. 

2 2 

The recent report of the Viruyinia Crop 
Reporting Service announces that apple 
prospects in Virginia are unusually good. 
No definite estimate of the probable 
production for this season can he made 
so early in the vear, but it is expected 
that one of the largest commercial crops 
on record will be produced. Owing to 
favorable weather conditions and very 
efficient spraving the quality of the fruit 
is unusually good and it is almost entirely 
free of scab, aphis, and cedar rust. 

* + * 

A saving of $6,700 by the Rockbridge 
County Livestock Marketing Association, 
was made during the past vear for its 
300 members. according to a recent state- 
ment issued by the management. For 
the year ending December 1, 1925, the 
association sold $110,000 worth of live- 
stock on which they returned to the 
growers of the association approximately 


$6,700 more than the amount offered by 
the local buyers on the days shipments 
During 1925 this associa- 
tion marketed 1,727 calves, 4,694 lambs, 
489 cattle, and 579 hogs. This is one of 
the most successful livestock shipping as- 
ciations in Virginia, and has been grow- 
ing each year. 


were made. 


* * . 


making 
A large 
industrial being con- 
tructed, and will be the largest building 
cif this kind in any fair except on the 
grounds of the fairs in the large cities. 
The Orange fairs have always been among 
the best of the county fairs in the state, 
and it is expected that with the new build- 
season will be even 
hetter than it was in the past. 


already 
1926 County Fair. 


Orange Cowity is 
plans for it 


building is now 


ings the fair this 


* * + 


John R. Hutcheson. director of FEx- 
tension Service, in a recent letter to Gov- 
ernor Harry F. Byrd, said that in his 
opinion the principal causes for the low 
purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar 
were as follows: 

1. Inability of European markets to take 
up surplus agricultural products at profita- 
ble prices 

? Inability of farmers to quickly adjust 
production to consumption due to slow turn- 
oO er 

3, Special advantages given other classes 
through tariffs, restricted immigration and 
other artifieial protections 

4. Lack of strong business organizations 
among the farmers themselves. 


Of these four causes the last was con- 
sidered the most important. 


- New Cotton Association 


Directors 


OLLOWING are the directors of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation who have just been chosén : 

First District: Warren, Granville, Vance, 
Halifax, Northampton, Hertford, Gates.—W. 
A. Pierce, Weldon. 

Second District: Nash, Edgecombe.—Ben F. 
Shelton, Speed. 

Third District: Pitt, Martin, Bertie, Chow- 
an, ,Perquimans, Pasquotank, Camden, Currti- 
tuck, Washington, Tyrrell, Dare, Beaufort, 
Ilyde—John T. Thorne, Farmville. 

Fourth District: Wayne, Greene, Lenoir, 
Craven, Pamlico, Carteret, Onslow, Duplin, 
Jones.—E. A. Stevens, Goldsboro. 

Fifth District: Johnston and Wilson.—J. W. 
Stephenson, Smithfield. 

Sixth District: Alamance, Caswell, Durham, 
Franklin, Guilford, Harnett, Person, Orange, 
Rockingham, Wake.—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 

Seventh District: Sampson, Cumberland, 
Bladen, Pender, Columbus, Brunswick, New 
Hanover.—J. A. Turlington, Salemburg. 

Eighth District: Robeson, Richmond, Scot- 
land, Hoke, Moore, Lee, Chatham, Randolph, 
Montgomery.—A. McEachern, Raeford. 

Ninth District: Davie, Davidson, Rowan, 
Cabarrus, Stanly, Union, Anson, Mecklen- 
L. D. Robinson, Wadesboro. 


burg, Forsyt! ° 


Tenth District: Polk, Rutherford, Cleve- 
land, Gaston, Lincoln, Catawba, Alexander, 
Iredell, Burke, Caldwell.— George Blanton, 
Shelby. 


Public Director: Robert N. Page, Aberdeen. 

All these directors served last year 
except Mr. Sheltén. About fifty thou- 
sand bales have already been secured 
on the new sign-up and prospects are 
bright for reaching one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand bales in the next 
few months. 


South Carolina Farm News 


OLLOWING the custom of the past 

10 years, Clemson College awarded 
certificates of merit this year to two out- 
standing men for agricultural progress 
in South Carolina, these being Pressley 
Coker, of Hartsville, and Claude W. 
Kress, of Yemassee. Mr. Coker, who is 
a general farmer and plant breeder, has 
accomplished notable results in the de- 
velopment of purebred seed and particu- 
larly in his strains of Cleveland cotton, 
which during the past three vears have 
produced the highest average yields in 
the vafiety tests conducted by Clemson 
College at the Pee Dee Experiment Sta- 
tion, Florence. 

Mr. Kress, a brother of S. H. Kress 
who organized the famous chain-stores, 
was awarded his certificate on his ac- 


omplishment in draining abandoned rice 
lands on the coast and demonstrating 
their productiveness when properly drain- 
ed and sub-irrigated. He has had par- 
success in growing bulbs 
and asparagus. He now has 100 acres in 
paper white narcissus, for supplying the 
Kress stores, and has set a pace for many 
others who are turning to this industry. 


* * * 


ticularly fine 


The South Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Association, elec- 
tion of directors, has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the year: President, Col. 
D. A. Geer, Belton; first vice-president, 
J. W. Gaston, Spartanburg; second vice- 
president, Victor Bethea, Dillon; secre- 
tary, Harold Booker; Columbia. The 
board of directors now includes besides 
Messrs. Geer, Gaston and Bethea, A. R. 
Johnston, Reevesville; Alfred Scarbor- 
ough, Eastover; R. B. Caldwell, Ches- 
ter: R. O. McCutcheon, Bishopville; J. 
Wade Drake, Anderson; J. C. Smith, 
Greenwood: C. M. Folk, Newberry, and 
\W. C. Davis, Manning. The last three 
are new members, the others having been 
re-elected from their respective districts. 

* * * 


following the recent 


The annual agricultural judging con- 
test for Smith-Hughes schools was held 
at Clemson College, June 2, 3 and 4. The 
Pickens High School won the individual 
and the school championship, Leon Clay- 
ton having scored the highest number 
of points for individuals. The other mem- 
bers of the winning team were Joab 
Mauldin and Otis Bowen. George W. 
Chavous, of the Allendale team, was 
second of the individual scorers and Ray- 
mond Swve¢ert, of Lexington school, was 
third. The team of the Lexington school 
won second place for its school. 

* . * 


The final tabulations of entries in the 
State Five-Acre Cotton-Growing Contest 
show that 750 progressive farmers have 
entered the contest, every county in the 
state except Jasper being represented 
among the contestants. Orangeburg has 
the largest number of contestants, fol- 
lowed by Lancaster, Marlboro and Sum- 
ter. One of the objects of the contest 
being to encourage cotton of a_ better 
length and quality of staple, a large 
quantity of purebred cotton seed was 
used hy the contestants and it is confi- 
dently expected that there will be great 
improvement in this respect in the cotton 


produced. 
+ * * 


The State Council of Farm Women, 
which met recently at Winthrop College 
during the short courses for women and 
girls, elected as president for the com- 
ing year Mrs. FE. L. McElmurray, of 
Aiken County, who succeeds Mrs. L. C. 
Chappell, of Richland County. Mrs. 
Landrum Sellers, of Spartanburg Coun- 
ty, was chosen as first vice-president, 
Mrs. Moody Hough, of Kershaw County, 
second vice-president, and Mrs. E. R. 
Maner, of Allendale County, treasurer. 

* * 7 


Three banks of Greenville County are 
promoting better dairy cattle in that 
county by working with the farmers’ 
clubs and furnishing purebred registered 
dairy animals at cost, thus making it 
easier for farmers to get started with 
These banks are the 
Woodside National Bank, Greenville; 
the Citizens’ National Bank, Taylors; 
and the Bank of Woodville. In this way, 
says W. R. Gray. county farm agent, a 
great many farmers will be interested in 
better dairy cattle and given a reasonably 
easy opportunity to make a start in this 
direction. One feature of the arrange- 
ment is that members of the dairy clubs 
organized in this connection will give 
their children all of the calves produced 
and thereby encourage the formation of 
boys’ and girls’ calf clubs. 

* * * 

New publications recently issued by 
Clemson Agricultural College include the 
following: 


good dairy cattle. 


Extension Bulletin 77—Pork for Carolina 
Farmers, 

Extension Bulletin 78—Judging Dairy Cat- 
tle. 

Extension Circular 78&—Cotton Spacing 

Extension Circular 79—Side Applications of 
Ammonia for Cotton. 

Extension Circular 80—Emergency 
Crops. 

Experiment Station Bulletin 227—Sources of 
Ammonia, 


Forage 


Cooper Resigns as Chief of 
Economics Bureau 
HOMAS P. Cooper has resigned his 


position as chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, to resume 
his duties as dean of the College of Ag- 
riculture and director of the Experiment 
Station of the University of Kentucky. 
His resignation took effect June 10. L. 
S. Tenny, assistant chief, has been ap- 
pointed acting chief of the bureau. 


What Is ““Smith-Hughes” 
Work? 


HOUSANDS of readers have heard 

of Smith-Hughes work in school, or 
“vocational agriculture’ or “home eco- 
nomics classes” without knowing just 
what it is all about. Then again, thou- 
sands of others vho have found out 
something about the great advantages of 
having an agricultural or home economics 
Smith-Hughes teacher have not found out 
just how to get these advantages for their 
own home communities. 


An important feature of next week's 
Progressive Farmer will be a full, clear, 
and simple explanation of this whole mat- 
ter. Readers will do well to look for 
this information and get ready to take 
advantage of the valuable new opportuni- 
ties which government and state appro- 
priations now make available for the most 
enterprising rural communities all over 
the South. 


A Letter of Correction 
THE Progressive Farmer :— 


T notice in your issue of June 5 a 
very interesting story under the head- 


ing, Pat Boland Visits President Coolidge. 


The writer of the story is in error, 
however, in that it is stated that Willie 
Pat Boland of Newberry County, S. 
C., won the silver trophy awarded by 
Southern Railway for the best corn 
grown by a club boy in the Southern 
states. 


Southern Railway’s Corn Cup is of- 
fered annually to the grower and exhibi- 
tor of the best 10 ears of corn, regard- 
less of age, sex or affiliation. The prize 
was offered primarily for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in the corn crop 
throughout the South, we recognizing 
that this great American grain crop is 
the very basis of feed production and of 
farm prosperity. We also of course had 
in mind the stimulation of interest in 
corn shows, having provided in our plans 
that contestants for the prize must quali 
fy by entering their exhibits and winning 
in certain important state and district 
fairs in the states of the South. 


Of course it is needless to say that we 
were gratified with the success of Willi: 
Pat Boland, a corn club boy, in the com- 
petition. As a matter of fact, his achieve 
ment is more notable because of the fact 
that he was competing, not only with 
club bovs, but with all corn growers 1 
the South. Yours very truly, 

ROLAND TURNER, 

General Agricultural Agent, Southern 
Railway. 

Editor’s Note—We regret the error but 
are glad to have this opportunity of again 
calling attention to this South-wide con- 
test that is to be repeated this year and 
for years to come. The fact that a club 
boy won last year should serve notice 
on adult farmers that they must step 
fast if they are going to keep the boys 
from taking permanent possession of this 
master prize. Here is one of the greatest 
honors that can come to a Southern 
farmer. 
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June 26, 1926 


Rural Hints for Farm Women | 


Entertaining in a Rural Wom- 


an’s Club 


HE farm woman, just as the city 

woman, can have her clab for enter- 
taining, for recreation, for information, 
and for social life. If she has such a 
club she need not 
hesitate about giving 
a party on account 
of room in her home, 
her furniture, rugs, 
china, and other 
things needed for 
such occasions. She 
can give her party at 
her clubhouse where 
these things are pro- 
vided, and where her 
neighbors give their parties. 

The Hope Hull Women's Club in 
Montgomery County, Alabama, enter- 
tains this way. The club has 36 mem- 
bers and each member uses the clubhouse 
for parties. 





P. 0. DAVIS ~ 


Their house is equipped with an oil 
stove, kitchen cabinet, cooking utensils, 
dishes, china, silver, and other things 
needed in preparing and serving refresh- 
ments. 

All these things are kept in a small 
room which was made by curtaining off 
a rear portion of their main room which 
is large and roomy with chairs, rugs, a 
piano, phonograph, curtains, and screens 
to make it comfortable and inviting for 
parties and for business meetings, for 
social gatherings, and for educational 
meetings and demonstrations. 

With all these things, and a nice club- 
house, much of the anxiety about par- 
ties is removed and the pleasure is en- 
hanced. Instead of concerning herself 
about her home and equipment the host 
gives all her time and thought to her 
guests and how to make them enjoy the 
party most. 

The thought of such a club at Hope 
Hull originated several years ago when 
the rural schools of Montgomery County 
were being consolidated. The survey for 
the consolidation left Hope Hull with- 
out a school. It even divided the school, 
half going to one school and the other 
half to another. 

The women saw an opportunity and 
took advantage of it. They wanted a 
club; and they wanted, also, to preserve 
their little schoolhouse in which many of 
them had attended {chool. 

The organization meeting, to which ev- 
ery white woman in the community was 
invited, was responded to by 15 women. 
Some of them were members of Southern 
families tracing back to the early set- 
tlers, some were real Yankees from “up 
North,” while others were from the bor- 
der states of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Some had finished college, others had 
not gone beyond high school, and still 
others had not received even these edu- 
cational advantages. 

The Women’s Club of Hope Hull was 
organized at this meeting and representa- 
tives of the new club appeared at the 
next meeting of the county board of 
education with a proposition to buy the 
little abandoned schoolhouse. The offer 
was accepted and the young club had the 
pleasure of start ouf in its own home. 


A constitution and by-laws was pre- 
pared and adopted soon thereafter. It 
states that “the objects are to promote 
intellectual improvement, social inter- 
course, and civic betterment.” 


With these things done their next step 
was to pay for their home and equip it. 
This they did with their membership 
dues, barbecues, entertainments, fair 
prizes, etc. It is said to be the first rural 
club in the South to own its home, and 
the club women of Birmingham are the 
only club women in Alabama who have 
a nicer home of their own. It was re- 
modeled in 1925 at a cost of $1,500. 


Just as individual members use the 


clubhouse for entertaining, the club uses 
it for meetings of all kinds. 


Incidentally, it was one of the first 


rural clubs in Alabama to affiliate with 
the Alabama Federation 
Clubs which is part of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 
is a leader in home economics work; and 
the home demonstration agent conducts 
her demonstrations in this room. 


In addition to the convenience and 
pleasure the club has brought its mem- 
bers it is reflected in the appearance, the 
spirit, and the life of the community for 
it is a community of attractive country 
homes occupied by people who are farm 
ing by choice. They are not thinking of 
moving to town but of their own Hope 
Hull community where they have made 


rural life satisfying. P. O. DAVIS. 


Making Good Butter on the 


Farm 
W. Holdaway, V. P. I. dairy hus- 


bandman, gives these hints for mak- 
ing good butter on the farm:— 


“Immediately after separating the 
cream, it is necessary to cool it. This 
cooling should be done quickly by plac- 
ing the cream can in cold water and then 
stirring until a low temperature is reach- 
ed. The cream will take hours to cool, 
it left unstirred, and will partly spoil 
during that tinie 
it sweet until! enough has been secured 
to make a full churning and so care 
must be used in doing this. Again, it is 
better to have a fairly rich cream to 
churn because it churns quicker, makes 
more butter, which is better in quality 
than that made from thin cream. The 
temperature necessary to keep the cream 
sweet for two days, will vary with the 
quality of the cream, but at any rate it 
should be 60 degrees or below. Nobody 
can tell the temperature by feeling, be 
cause the temperature of the hands 
varies. So, a cheap dairy thermometer 
is one essential instrument that should 
always be on hand. 

“When enough sweet cream has accu 
mulated for a churning, it should be 
thoroughly stirred and warmed up to 70 
degrees. This can be done by standing 
the can of cream in warm water and 
stirring until the proper temperature is 
reached. Then it should stand in a place 
where the temperature will remain at 70 
until it tastes slightly sour, when it 
should be cooled to the churning temper- 
ature. The churning temperature with a 
fairly rich cream in summer should be 
about 58 degrees and 60 to 62 degrees in 
winter. After cooling to this tempera- 
ture, it is important to allow the cream 
to stand for about eight hours or more 
to give time for the fat particlcs to be- 
come firm. This is important if a nice 
firm butter is desired. Observe also the 
following rules :— 
summer the butter should 
early in the morning 
The churn should be thoroughly cleaned, 
scalded, and cooled before churning. The 


churn should not be more than one-half full, 
and the granules of butter, when they gather 


Churning.—In 
always be churned 


in the churn, not larger than wheat or corn 
grains. Draining off the buttermilk, wash 
ing in water at the same temperature as 
the buttermilk, or slightly lower, salting in 
the granular state and working the butter. 
should be done in a place that is cool, so 
that the butter will not become greasy and 
soft. About three-quarters of an ounce of 
salt for every pound of butter gives a mild 
salty taste. 


Packages.—The oblong pound print is most 


attractive from a_ selling standpoint. The 
farm brand on a good grade of soft parch- 
ment paper also adds to the attractiveness 
of the package and selling value. Neatness 
in wrapping is essential and a carton is an 
advantage in keeping the pound print m 
proper shape. 

Selling. —From the farm butter standpoint 
city retail merchants, hotels, cafes, clubs, 


and women’s purchasing clubs offer the best 
opportunity for selling at a good price. Stand- 
ing orders for a definite amount weekly can 
be secured from these places and if the 
butter is fine in quality no difficulty should 
be experienced in selling the product at high- 
er prices than can be obtained for average 
creamery butter. 


aw 
BpAtsins are produced in Asia Minor, 
Corinth, Malaga, Valencia, Sicily, 


Lipari Islands, Provence, Calabria, and 
California. 


It is important to keep. 


of Women’s | 


Likewise, it | 
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MUSCLE SHOALS 


How Properties will be 
Operated in Interest of 


Farmer, Manufacturer 
and Tax Payer 


Under Plan Recommended by Joint Con- 


gressional Committee 
FERTILIZER 


An investment of $20,000,000 in synthetic ammonia and phosphoric 
acid plants is assured, using the same modern and economical process, 
now producing more than 400,000 tons annually of nitrogen in Ger- 
many, Italy and other European countries. This process has enabled 
these countries to discontinue importation of Chilean nitrates for fer- 
tilizer. It is now producing over 20,000 tons of nitrogen annually for 
industrial use in plants built fn this country since 1918. Other plants 
in course of construction in the United States will bring production to 
more than 100 tons daily or in excess of 35,000 tons annually. The 
process is almost as well understood and as standard as the turn-plow. 
Identified with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Company as officers are 
men who built and have operated some of these American plants. 


The method of production is neither difficult, complicated or mys- 
terious. A chemical engineer, a mechanic, egght or ten ordinary skilled 
laborers and a couple of boys operate a 5,000-ton plant. 


The contract at Muscle Shoals is to begin production of fertilizer, 
within three years, containing 10,000 tons of nitrogen annually and 72 
fer cent plant food, increasing to 20,000 tons, to 30,000 tons and then 
to 40,000 tons annually as the market demands require. Forty thou- 
sand tons of nitrogen in fertilizer is the equivalent of 1,300,000 tons of 
mixed fertilizer if used in an ordinary (3-8-3) fertilizer brand. 


Fertilizers sold direct to users at cost plus 8 per cent. Its manu- 
facture, methods of selling, territory in which sold, the cost price, 
and all other details are supervised, determined and safeguarded by 
a farmer board appointed and removed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. All Muscle Shoals power is dedicated to fertilizer at cost. 


Continuous experimentation, research and investigation will be con- 
ducted in co6peration with Government and state authorities to de- 
velop improved and cheaper. methods for production of concentrated 
fertilizer and its application to the soil. 


money required to be spent at Muscle 


Fertilizer Guarantee omer 


Faithful performance of fertilizer obli- 
gations guaranteed by Muscle Shoals 
Power Distributing Company on penalty 
of forfeiture of entire contract (power In 
and fertilizer) in event the fertilizer the entire properties are subject to re- 
company defaults. call. Muscle Shoals power plants op- 

erated in an interconnected power sys- 


National Defense 


time of war or other emergency, 


tem provides the nation with approxi- 

Power mately 2,000,000 horsepower (which will 

are ; ied increase as other power projects in the 
Subject to recall for fertilizer when South are built) available for immediate 


needed, distribution of surplus power for use either at Muscle Shoals or else- 


use on farm,’ in home and factory where for essential war-time operation. 
through interconnected transmission Instead of being dependent upon the 
lines, thus affording the South the op ows . g 


of one river, unlimited power can 


industrial 46 had either at the nitrate plants or 


portunity for continued 


7 é Muscle Shoz ; 
eeneren. Re. mag sage “ _ nner moans elsewhere from several streams in dif- 
ee eee oS Cee = Se ferent water sheds and from the coal, 
lary steam and hydro plants in other , d 

. ; gas and oil fields. 
sections secures maximum efficiency and 
utilization for public use, as was dem 
onstrated last year, when power short: The Future 
age in other states was relieved some 
what by test power from Wilson Dam, The South will continue to develop 
so far as is possible, of the complete faster than other sections of the coun- 


600,000 horsepower installation at Muscle try so long as it provides the first es- 


Shoals. sential to industrial and agricultural 
Power to be sold at prices fixed by progress—cheap reliable power at the 
public authorities within the states point where the manufacturer and the 


farmer can use it to the best advantage. 


where the power is used, thus guaran 
Divorcing a large source of power from 


teeing rates not in excess of a fair C 

return to the local distributing com- a general system would be productive 

pany of ill-results, the same as if a naviga- 
: ble section of the Tennessee River were 


limited to the transportation require- 

Monetary Return and Future ments of one community. Power from 
re a public stream, like its navigation val- 

Expenditures ue, increases in efficiency and useful- 


ness as that use extends over the larg- 
On $150,000,000 invested at Muscle est possible territory in conjunction 
Shoals, including $50,000,000 in Wilson 


with power from other sections 
Dam, the Government will receive $136,- Muscle Shoals nitrate plants and Mus- 


300,000 by the end of the lease period cle Shoals power, used first in the pro- 
and still be in possession of its prop- duction of cheap fertilizer and second 
erty, improvements and enhancements. in turning of wheels of industry and 
No other piece of war-time property has lessening the burdens of farm and do-. 


been sold for anything approaching its mestie life achieves its greatest benefit 

cost or utilized for so useful a peace- to greater number of people and 

time service and yet maintained for im- yet ready on a moment's notice to per- 

mediate use in future wars. form its highest function—national de- 
Not dollar of the fense. 


the 
taxpayer's . 


another 


Write to the Undersigned for detailed Information 
and Copy of the Contract. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 


- BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, June 28.—Are you making 
picnic or 
Fourth 


plans for a community 


other community outing for the 
of July? 


Tuesday, June 29 
—In warm weather 
do not hold the baby 
in yQur arms any 
more than is 
sary. 


neces- 


Wednesday, June 30. 
-Whether do 
much canning or lit- 
tle you need Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1471, 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables at Home. 
Send a post card to the Division of Pub- 
lications, ‘United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., asking 
that it be sent to you. 





you 


d 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Thursday, July 1—The sensible house- 
wife serves fresh, ripe fruit for dessert 
and saves her energy for more important 
things than making pies and puddings 

Friday, July 2—You can mend a hole 
in your rubber bathing cap by gpplving 
adhesive plaster to the underside. Draw 
the edges of the hole together carefully. 

Saturday, July 3.—Writing your name 
on pieces of gutnmed paper and sticking 
them on the bottoms of any plates or 
pans you take to the picnic will make it 
easy to know vour own things 

Sunday, July 4—Independence Day. 
Do the children know the real meaning 
of the day? Why not ask every mem- 
ber of the family to come to the dinner 
table prepared to tell some fact of early 
American history ? 


A Flag Party for the Fourth 


HE club of Cotton County 
wished to raise money to buy a flag 
for the school. 


women 


“Why not give a flag party?” sug- 
gested one member. 


“Oh, let's do so and have it on the 
Fourth of July,” said another. 

“Fine, fine.” they all exclaimed: and 
their celebration was so successful that 


other club women may wish to copy it 

The porch and lawn of the club house 
were gaily decorated with strings of 
small flags, while large flags were placed 
here and there. Japanese lanterns dee- 


orated with American flags were sus- 
pended from the trees and porch 
The club women had prepared a list 


of questions relating to patriotic and his 
toric subjects. When a guest answered 
a question correctly, he or she was given 
a tiny flag: when any guest had received 
four of these tiny flags. a larger flag 
was given in exchange. The guest that 
held the largest number of these larger 
flags when the contest was closed was 
presented with a silk flag. We give a 
few of the questions used, but they are 
merely suggestions, since the age and 
number of the guests should be taken into 
account. 

1. Who wrote the “Star Spangled Banner?” 

2. When the American flag first un- 
furled? 

3. What day is known as Flag Day? 

4. Why is it called Flag Day? 

5. How many stars does the American flag 
contain and why? 

6. Who wrote “America?” 

7. Who wrote the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public?” 

8 What memorable event happened July 4, 
1776? 

9. What Presidents signed 
of Independence? 

10. What tea party has become famous in 
history? 

11. Where the first battle of 
lutionary War fought? 

12. Which was the decisive 
Revolutionary War? 

13. What was the crowning 
Revolutionary War? 

14. Which were the 13 original states? 


was 


the Declaration 


was the Revo- 


the 


battle of 


victory of the 


The answers to the above questions 
are: 








1. Francis Scott Key. 2. January 1776. 3. 
Mth of June 4. June 14, 1777, the blended 
crosses of King James were dropped and the 
13 stars were substituted Forty-eight. 6 
Samuel Francis Smit! Julia Ward Howe 
8. Declaration of Independence ». John 
Adams and Jeffersor 10. Boston Tea Party. 
11. Bunker Hill 12. Saratoga Surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown 14. New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connect- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia 

The other contest was the identifying 


of the flags of other nations. Flags of 
all the most prominent nations had 
made out of crepe paper and put up for 
display, each flag being numbered. Slips 
of paper and pencils were passed around 
the guests, and the who 
guessed correctly the most nations to 
which the different flags belonged was 
presented with a flag-decorated box of 
homemade candy. 


been 


among ne 


Besides these contests, there was a 
pretty flag drill by the boy and girl 
scouts. The girls were decorated with 
red, white and blue sashes, while the 


hoys sported red, white and blue caps, 
and all carried flags in their hands. Then 
patriotic songs were sung 

The table was set 
der the trees: the edge of 
ble cover trimmed 
crossed two by two. In 
the table were three flags arranged in 
tripod fashion, and tied together with 
red, white and blue ribbon Partners 
were found by matching patriotic quo- 
tations written on small paper flags. 


lawn un 
the white ta- 
with tiny 

the center of 


out on the 


was flags 


Dishes for Community Picnics 
jt isa is taken 


away from the complete enjoyment of 
many community gatherings, whether 
they be church suppers, picnics, fairs or 
athletic meets by the of the 
lunch or dinner 


shame that so much 


“Sameness” 


Meals may differ in different sections 
of the country. Potato salad mav be the 
common dish in one place, while 
sandwiches may be the bugbear in an- 
other. A third section may favor “hot 
dogs” while a fourth persists in having 
pickled time more than 10 
men or women sit down to dine together. 
But in most sections there is a sameness 
about the meal that keeps more people 
at home than many of us imagine 


ham 


beets every 


It is very true that the way to a man’s 
through his stomach, but you 
don’t reach that heart as quickly if you 
persist in traveling the same lane every 
time you feed him. He may relish baked 
beans today, eat them tomorrow, tolerate 
them day after tomorrow ! go- 


heart is 


—but he's 
ing to stay away if he thinks they are to 
appear again the fourth time. He wants 
a change in his food, and he wants it 
just as much at the big community din- 
ner or at the Sunday School picnic as 
he does at his own table. 


The only thing that I can say in favor 
of the average outdoor meal or big 
community meal indoors, is that it is as 
a rule a better balanced meal than the 
one served at home. Because fruit and 
green vegetables are easy to serve, they 
are likely to appear in quantity—and 
when this happens, the minerals, salts 
and vitamines that we need so much, are 
furnished. The mass of sandwiches, meats 
and potato salads that are furnished 
might cause indigestion, acidity, or some- 
thing of the kind, were it not for the 
green salads, lemonade and oranges that 
so often go with them at the big com- 
munity meal. Although many think of 
Oranges as anacid fruit, they really have 
an alkaline effect when taken into the 
stomach and become an aid to the acidity 
that is very likely to result from too 
much starch food and too many sweets. 

Here are a few recipes for excellent 
community dishes in quantity, that may 
come in handy for the Fourth of July or 
other occasions: 


Nut and Raisin Sandwiches.—(A>dout 25 
sandwiches) One and yne-hal cup seeded 
raisins cup shelled nuts, juice of halt a 
lemon, buttered graham or white bread 

Chop the raisins finely 1” pass them 
throug s meat chopper with the shelled 
nuts. Blend smoothly and moisten with the 
lemon juice Spread between slices of well- 
yuttered bread. These may be prepared at 
home, wrapped in a waxed paper, and served 





luncheon, or 
fozen to 15 


automobile 
trom a4 


hours later at an 


at any gathering where 


people are assembled 
Sandwiches.—Twelve tablespoons 
wr ited iorse radish, 2 


lemon 


Piquante 
butter, 8 tablespoor 
watercress, 4 tablespoons 


bread 


bunches 


juice, salt to taste 


Cream the butter, add horse-radish, chop- 
ped leaves from watercress, lemon juice and 
salt Spread this on slices ot bread, cover 
with other slices of bread and cut in tri- 
angles or fancy shapes 

Orange Ice Cream.—(5) servings) Two 
quarts milk, 1 cup flour cup water, 6 cups 














\CH THE CHILD KINDNESS TOWARD 


ALL LIVING THINGS 
sugar, 1 dozen egg yolks, 2 quarts cream, 2 
quarts orange juice 
Scald the milk, stirring constantly. Mix 
the flour and cold water to a smooth paste 
und add to it slowly the scalded milk, con- 
tinuing the stirring When thickened, cook 
over hot water for about 15 minutes. Add 
sugar and beaten egg yolks and cook 2 min- 
utes Strain the custard through a fine 
sieve and when cold add the cream and the 
swrange juice slowly, then freeze 
Pineapple Salad.—(*) servings). Two cups 
diced cucumbers, 2 quarts boiling water, 3 
cups sugar, 3 packages granulated gelatine, 
1 quart cold water, 1 quart orange pulp, 2 
cups diced apple, 50 slices pineapple, juice 
8 lemons, lettuce, mayonnaise or cooked 


dressing 


Make a gelatine mixture of the iemon juice, 
boiling water, sugar and gelatine softened in 
cold water Arrange oranges, apple and 


cucumbers in individual molds rubbed lightly 


with olive oil, pour over the gelatine mix 
ture and allow to set Unmold on the sliced 
pineapple, and garnish with the lettuce and 
dressing. 

BETTY BARCLAY 





THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 











Are You Lazy-Tongued? 


HAVE been told, as far back as I can 

remember, that the educated Dublin 
Irishman has the most delightful voice in 
the world. Once I thought it a myth; 
now I believe it for T have watched and 
listened to three Dubliners for a whole 
week. 

The accent has something to do with 
the charm, I grant you, but there is more 
in the use of the upper lip and the ton- 
gue. 

Notice how flexible is the upper Tip 
of the eloquent lawyer, minister, or other 
public speaker as compared to that of 
some of those who make no attempt to 
speak clearly and you will train your 
own upper lip to doits share in enunciat- 
ing every syllable clearly. 

But it is the tongue of which we are 
speaking. It is a bundle of flexible, 
adaptable little muscles. Like the mus- 
cles of the arm or_foot or leg, they im- 


exercise. If you or I say 
“What are you doing?” instead of 
“Watjadoin’?” we are making that to 
gue a ruly member instead of “an unruly 
member.” 


prove witl 


The British speak in a deeper tone 
than we do—not because their vocal cords 
are longer but because they use the bac 
of the tongue more than we do. It is 
very pleasing. The Negro uses the ton 
gue too far back; it makes a tone free 
from harshness but clear enunciation 1s 
impossible. It is for us to watch 
tones and use the parts of the tongue 
that give a soft voice yet clear cu 
enunciation. 


our 


Relax the tongue when not speaking 
Think of it as a soldier resting yet ready 
at a moment's notice to spring to alert 
attention. When speaking never let you: 
hearer get the impression that you are 
exerting your tongue as little as possi 
ble. Never have a stiff tongue for that 
is the usual cause of lisping. Cultivate 
firm, quick, responsive tongue, breathe 
deeply, and you will have a clear, soft 
resonant tone that will add infinitely to 
your charms. 

A short time ago there died a man by 
the name of Johann Most. His face was 
so distorted that audiences covered or 
averted their faces. So flexible was his 
tongue, so deep yet bell-like were his 
that men and women forgot his 
face, sat spell bound and became his fol 
lowers As in Proverbs 18:21 “Deat! 
and life are in the power of the tongue.’ 


| FOR HAPPY BABIES | 
Food When Traveling 


AVE you ever seen a poor ignorant 

yet loving mother give coca cola to 
her little baby? More love than wisdom 
there. Were she wise she would have 
some sterilized bottles full of wate: 
that had been boiled at least five min 
utes. 


tones 








Have you ever seen bananas given to 
a tiny baby? Bananas are full of nutr 
tion but the baby who is excited by new 
sounds and strange jostlings is in m 
shape to digest bananas or any othe 
thing new 

If the baby is breast fed. it should be 
fed regularly every two, three or four 
hours according to age and nothing else 
given but the boiled water. 

If the baby is weaned, then a box that 
will hold a few bottles of milk around 4 
tin of ice should be taken along unless 
one is sure of the quality of the milk 
attainable. Even then it is better to boil 
milk and give the juice of half an 
orange for securing vitamines and avoid 
ing constipation. 


the 


Keep Baby Away From Fire- 
works 


ABY Brother puts one of Johnny's 

fireworks in his mouth and eats part 
of it. He immediately becomes violently 
ill. What should be done? 

\s quickly as possibie, give him sev- 
eral tablespoons of liquid petrolatum or 
mineral oil to cause him to throw up as 
much as possible. Then summon the doc- 
tor who will wash out of his stomach as 
much poison as is possible. 

Castor oil is not a good first aid remedy 
for such accidental poisoning because 
is taken up by the stomach and intestines 
and absorbed into the body. Absorption 
of the phosphorus by the body will us- 
ually result promptly in the death of the 
child 

Such fireworks as “spit devil,” “son of 
a gun” and “devil on the walk,” whici 
are supposed to be ground under the hee! 
and which continue to crack, spit and 
sputter, are made of such chemicals 45 
potassium chlorate, iron oxide, magne 
sium carbonate and gum arabic, with sev- 
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eral per cent of phosphorus. Numerous 
children have died after putting such 
fireworks in their mouths. 


SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 


Peaches and Cream for 
Motorists 


RS. Mary Leget, owner of an 80-acre 
farm in Washington County, added 
everal dollars to her income last year 
hy serving savory fruit dishes to passing 
motorists. Her plan turned products into 
cash that would have been wasted other- 
wise. She erected near the gate a black- 
hoard, three by three feet, upon which 
an invitation was printed thus :— 

















PEACHES AND CREAM 


served here at lc a plate 
Jellies — Butters — Marmalade 
for sale 








At fruit-picking time, we always had 


large quantity of peaches and apples 
that were too ripe for shipping,” Mrs. 
Leget explained to me, recently. “Since 


this ripe fruit could not all be consumed 
locally, much of it was wasted until last 
when I determined to find a 


ummer 
market. So I erected my little sign at 
cost of $1.50. I did the printing my- 


made large 
passing mo- 


self, and the letters were 
enough to be seen easily by 
torists. 

“The invitation proved a the 
right direction, and during the first day 
| served seven customers with peaches 
and cream. The dish was prepared by 
slicing ripe peaches, and serving cold 
with cream and sugar. It required but 
little time to serve the dish, and the price 
repaid me for the bother, with a profit 
besides. 

“Nothing in the fruit line appeals to 
tourists like peaches and cream and my 
advertised until 


step in 


reputation was widely 
the supply was exhausted and I was 
compelled to turn customers away. Some- 


times parties of 10 or 12 persons called 
during an evening for this dish. 

“Each customer was given a chance to 
sample real homemade fruit-butter, pre- 
serves, and jellies and I began to get 


calls for such products, also. 1} figured 
the selling price to allow me a fair profit 
over the cost and even then my customers 
could buy at my price and save money 
on town-store rates. 

“In this manner I sold appetizing fruit 
products that were formerly neglected, 
and saved several bushels of peaches and 
apples that could not be shipped. All 
kinds of fruits and berries can be turned 
into that bring cash from 


motorists.” F. R. COZZENS. 


dishes will 


Time Table for Canning Non- 
Acid Vegetables 


ACK vegetables as nearly boiling hot 
using additional boiling 
water if necessary. Add 1 teaspoon salt 
to quart to all vegetables, and 2 tea- 
spoons sugar, if desired, to corn. Place 


as possible, 


cans in hot canner as soon as they are 
filled. 
tProceesing 
period in 
Product and Method of Treatment pressure 


Before Processing canner 
Asparagus 

Tie in uniform bundles, place in sauce- 
beiling water over lower 
cover tightly, boil 4 to 
pack hot into con- 


pan with 
tough portion, 
5 minutes, and 
tainers 30 minutes 


bring te 


Or cut in half-inch lengths, 
boil in water to cover, and pack hot 
into containers .... . os 30 minutes 
Reans, string 
Heat to boiling with water to cover 
Pack hot into oontainers. 30 minutes 
Reans, lima 
an only young and tender beans, using 
method suggested for peas.. ° 50 minutes 
Raby beets 
Can only young tender beets. Seald in 


boiling water or steam until the skins 
slip easily. Skin and pack het inte 
containers ° eee . 
Corn 
Cut off without precooking. Add half as 
much boiling water as corn by weight, 


30 minutes 


heat. to boiling, and pack het into 
containers . ‘ ..70 minutest§ 
Greens, including ‘spinac h 
Steam or heat in covered vessel until 
completely wilted, using just enough 


water to prevent burning. Pack hot 
into containers, taking care that the 
material is not packed too solidly and 


that there is liquid to cover. 86 minutes$ 


Okra— 
Can only young, tender pods Cover 
with water and bring to boil. 


Pack 
het into containers «.... 30 minutes 
Peas, green 

Use only tender young peas. Bring to 
boil with water to cover and pack hot 
into containers ... 

Peas, blackeyed- 

Same as lima beans 

Sweet. potatoes— 

Roil or steam until ekins slip off readily 
Peel quickly and pack hot into con- 
tainers 

+ Time given is for No. 2 and No 

pounds pressure or 240 degrees F. 215 
sure or 250 degrees F 

§$ Should not be canned in No 

difficulty of heat penetratio 

7 No. 2 cans 50 minutes and No. 

minutes. 


30 minutes 


e 
3 tin cans at 10 
pounds pres- 


3 cans beeause of 
3 cans 60 to 70 


—From Farmers’ Bulletin 1471. 











Our Pattern Department 





2737—Straight-line Model.—Cuts in sizes 
%, 38, 4, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
2489—Attractive Sports Frock.—Cuts_ in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% 
yards of 54-inch bordered material. 
2687—Frock Suitable for Bordered Materi- 
als.—Cuts in sizes 3%, 38, 4, 42, 44, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires. 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial or 2 yards of 54-inch bordered 
material. 
Price of each pattern, 2 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). Write 


being sure to state number and size of pattern 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 
your name and address plainly 


sizes 3, 
38, 4, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 3% yards 
of 42-inch material with % yard of 
32-inch contrasting. 


2675—Afternoon Frock.—Cuts in 


7487—Frock for Juniors.—Cuts in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12, and 14 years. The 8-year 
size requires 1% yards of %-inch 


with 3 yards of ribbon and 
ruffling 
With Bloomers.— 
4, and 6 years. The 
2% yards of 40- 
yard of 32- 


material 
2% yards of 
2335—Cunning Dress 
Cuts in sizes 2, 
4-year size requires 
inch material 
neh contrasting. 


with 


3 cents; stamps 
on your order sheet, 
wanted. 


Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, ‘afternoon 


and evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 


Address Pattern Department, 


(It will require about two weeks for patterns to reach you after they are ordered.) 
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Post's Bran Chocolate. 











Fannie 
Corn 
Flakes 


Stay Crisp in Milk or Cream 


Post Toasties are 
the crisp corn flakes _ |i; 


Double-crisp and double-good because they're 
Double-Thick, Post Toasties hold their flavor 
and crispness in milk or cream. Ask for Post 
Toasties by name when buying corn flakes and 
get the genuine in the red and yellow package. 
Three wrappings guard their flavor and crispness. 
Send now for our free test package and make 
the Milk or Cream test for crispness and flavor. 

Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 


Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties {Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Flakes and 


= 
Three Wrappings 

guard their crispness 

@ Inner Bag > 

(2) Cardboard 


3) Wax-paper seal 


carton 









PF-4T626 Battle Creck, Michigan. 
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Your road to market leads 
to Wellville 


There's a vast market for your grain and milk, 
comprised of millions of happy men and women 
who travel the Road to Wellville. The Postum 
Cereal Company, largest producer of ready-to-eat 
cereals in the world, created this market and 
shares it with you. Every day this market widens 
as our advertising tells of the importance to the 
diet of the farmers’ golden grain, and turns more 
people teward Wellville. 











In the Land of 
the Sky 


FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 


Cottages 
volumes. 
moderate, 














A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 


fer beys and girls 
of twelve men and wemen give pupils close personal 
dermmitory for 
Splendid 
Steam 


one hundred girls Two good dormitories for boys 
administration building with a Itbrary of 2,000 
heat, electric lights, running water. Expenses 


N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Faculty 
A new 


Expression, Art 
attention 


Piano, Voice. Violin 


Session opens August 23, 1926 











cS 





Pineland Junior College Excellent advantages 


For Young Women 


ano School for Girls 


SALEMBURG, N. C. 





———————— 


v4 





Fall Term Opens Sept. 7 


Accredited Literary Courses 
in music, art, 
expression and domestic science. 


violin, 


A school where your daughters are taught 
thoroughly and to develop the right ideals 
for a successful life. 


For Catalog, Write 


MR. AND MRS. W. J. JONES - 
PRESIDENTS 
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BEAUTY 


in healthy 
teeth and gums— 


Beautiful teeth glisten glori- 
ously. They compel the 
admiration of all who see 
them. And thereis health too, 
in gleaming teeth and firm 
gums,for when they are scru- 
pulously keptclean,germsand 
poisons of decay can’t lurk 
and breed around them. 


Remove Causes of Decay 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth 
scrupulously clean. It foams 
into all the hard-to-get-at 
places between the teeth and 
around the edges of the gums, 
and so removes causes of tooth 
decay. 


Use Colgate’s regularly. It 
will keep your teeth clean 
and gloriously attractive. 
And you’ll like its taste... 
even children love to use it 


regularly. C 








removes causes of tooth decay 








!'STAMMERING |! 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, 
and most of them can, but stammers in the pres- 
ence of others, it must be that in the presence of 
others he does something that interferes with Na- 
ture in the speech process. If then we know what 

it is that interferes, and the stammerer be taught 

how to avoid that, it must be that he i ng 
rh thing that makes him stammer. That's 
our method of cure, Let us tell 


HOOL FOR STAMMERERS, | 


the philosophy of 
ou about it sc 
yler, Texas. 





Poultry, Hogs and Stock 


The Ideal Food 
Supplement! 
Write today for our FREE folder about fish mea 
—also free samples. Struven’s Fish Meal supplica 
necessary proteins and minerals for rapid, healthy 
growth of poultry, hogs and stock Made from 
fresh, whole Menhaden fish-—-finely ground En 
dorsed by thousands of users 
CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 

114-B S. Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 









































Dr. Charles H. 





Mayo’s Message 


7? THE Boys ing for yourself, what you can do 
mt American best 
Farms :— Second, do it I mean stick to 
In response to your main object and don't be led 
the request that | away from it by things which seem 
name one or for the moment to be more impor- 
more qualities tant 
that will help Third, get the habit of being cheer- 
you win success, ful. A chronic grouch gets nowhere 
let me say :— and has mighty little joy in life. The 
First. find out Cheerful man has a good time even if 
DR. CHARLES MAYO) 2. coon as you fate is against him. 
can, by asking others and by try- C. H. MAYO 
Two of the greatest surgeons in the world, if not the two greatest in the world, 
are two brothers, Dr. Charles H. Mayo and Dr. William J. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn 
They have set an example for our farm boys by sticking together and working 


together through life and so helping each other to greater success than either would 


have achieved alone. And when Dr. Charles H. Mayo tells our boys, “Find out 
what you can do best; do it; keep cheerful,” he has given three as good success 
rules as could be asked for 

(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service, Copyright 1926 by Clarenee Poe 








Summer Days and Summer 
Weather 


yas Boys and Girls 
You've certainly written me some in- 
teresting letters this week. I have en- 
joyed them every one. I didn’t know 
my nieces and nephews were doing so 
many different things 

How are you standing this hot weath- 
er? It's warm for me. I 
think I ought to do my work during the 
summer in the middle of the coldest 
creek [ could find, with an ice house all 
iround me and two or three electric fans 
overhead 


most too 


If you're keeping cool yourself, I wish 


you'd write and tell me how vou do it 
Tell me how Uncle P. F. can keep cool 
I'll set up the two boys or girls who 
write me the best letters. 

Sincerely, UNCLE P.F. 


The Characters in Treasure 


Island 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
TEVENSON’S Treasure Island is one 
of my favorite books. I like it be- 
cause of its interesting and diversified 
cast of characters. John Silver is a man 
of dual personality for he deceives the 
best of men with his pleasant humor, 


good manners, and apparent honesty; 
but really he is a blackhearted pirate, 
plotting the murder of the man who 


trusted him most, and caring for nothing 
but riches. 

On the other hand, Pew,-the blind beg- 
gar and Billy Bones, the drunken sea 
man, are two wicked buccaneers. who do 
not make any pretentions of possessing 
good characteristics 

Dr. Livesey is a man of a kind dispo- 
sition and an even temper which causes 
all readers of the book to admire him. 
Mr. Trelawney has a quick, high temper 
and an impetuous nature but he is very 
kind hearted and when in the wrong he 
is willing to admit it. 

Captain Smollett is the type of man 
who speaks what he thinks and cares 
for the opinion of no one. He is de- 
spised by his emplover for this and his 
suspicion of the crew, but he is a safe 


and honest leader and everything he 
does is for the safety of the faithful 
party. 


Ben Gunn, the ragged maroon, amuses 
us by his half idiotic speech, his unique 
personal appearance when he is first in 
troduced into the story, and his fondness 
for cheese. Jim Hawkins is more ad- 
mired, perhaps, than any other character 
in the book because he is a lad of daunt- 
less courage and because he 
capable of taking care of himself that he 
always comes out of difficulties unharmed. 
MARION BURTS. 
Anderson County, S. C 


seems s0 


Uncle P. F. Says—No boy has gotten his 


full share of thrills and adventure until 
he has read “Treasure Island.” You 
wrote us a good letter about the char- 
acters, Marion 


‘A Part of My Past Life” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
| \M a North Carolina girl. I am 16 
old, black bobbed hair, 
dark brown eyes, dark complexion, am 
five high, and weigh 100 pounds. 
\s I have a wonderful imagination, I 
often dream of 


years have 


feet 


A cozy little bungalow, 
Sweet 


nestled 


roses with 


imong trees, 
pertume of passing 
breeze, 


In the rear 


every 


a garden, flowers everywhere; 


A spiffy car, a radio—lots of time to spare 
Many pleasant hours ‘neath the sky so blue; 
Everybody happy-—-hope it all comes true! 


[ live on a 400-acre farm. I] 
outdoors I 
one 


ilso help 
two head of cattle, 
and some chickens. 
This makes the work more interesting. I 


owl 


head of horses, 


can drive a team and work in the field 
some. [ help mother in the house, too. 
I am learning to sew, cook, and keep 


house, and I surely have a good time do- 
ing it. 
There are nine in our family—mother 
and father, a brother older than myself 
and three sisters and 
younger than myself 
and study hard 
[ like horseback riding and all kinds 
of games. Where I live we have tall 
timber and many pretty wild flowers. 
MARY LOUISE ZIMMERMAN. 
Person County, N. C 
Uncle P. F. Says—The folks who a 
complish things in the world are those 
who dream and then get busy and make 
their dreams come true 


two brothers 
I go to school 


Organized Camp Fire Group 


URING the last term at our schoo! 

we organized a Camp Fire group. 
Girls under 12 are not allowed to join 
Of course there are small dues each year, 
but that doesn't keep a girl from joining 
for we &re supposed to earn the money 
We have a law, creed, and watchword 
Ail the girls who have been members 
four months have acquired the first rank, 
which is Woodgatherer. There are two 


other ranks, Fire Maker and Torch 
Bearer 
We learn to cook, sew, and care for 


babies and the home 

pecially try to do is 
more beautiful. Many 
and trees have been planted by Camp Fire 


One thing we es- 
make the world 
shrubs, tlowers, 


girls. In doing this we learn not to 
think of self first. 

Most groups go camping in the sum- 
mer. Our group is going up in the 


mountains this summer 
I think every girl should join for all 
of us have lifted our ideals higher since 
joining RUTH McCARGO 
Rockingham County, N. C. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Uncle P. F. Says—To all the girls who 
have wanted to join our Progressive 
Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts we'd say, 
“Join, the Camp Fire Girls or the Girl 
Scouts.” See what Ruth has learned and 


enjoyed since becoming a Camp Fire 
Girl 

Starting College Fund 
EAR before last father and mother 


had an old mother pig and she could 
not get grass and weeds enough in the 
pasture. Mother told Nathan and me if 
we would pull weeds for her and keep 
her fat we each should have one of her 
pigs, or the price of one, to help pay 
our way through college. So we did 
One day after the pigs were sold 
father hitched the mules to the wagon 
and we all got in and went to town and 
put our money in the bank. The banke 
said that was the idea, and he is goinz 
to compound the interest four times ev 
ery year 
I am nine years old and Nathan is 
seven. I am ready for the fourth grade 
and Nathan is ready for the thir¢ 
grade. We are going to try to earn some 
more money to put on our college fund 
EDNA HATIHICOCK 
Stanly County, N. C. 
Uncle P. F. Says—And Fdna, just as 
soon as you and Nathan are old enough 
you must be sure to get into club work 


And don’t ever stop until you have fin 
ished college. 


State Short Course for South 
Carolina Club Girls 


HE annual Short Course for South 

Carolina club girls was held at Win- 
throp College June 4-11, at the same 
time the State Council of Farm Women 
was meeting 

The girls’ program centered aroun 
two main subjects—‘The Club Girl a> 
Her Best Exhibit” and “How to Enter 
tain at Home.” In connection with the 
second subject they were given talks on 
party refreshments, party favors, and 
party or play costumes, while in connec 
tion with the first subject there were 
talks on happiness, clothing, food and 
growth, The program also included 4 
nature hike, a picture tour, judging con- 
tests, and a girl's club hour. On the las: 
night of the short course, a play was 
presented before the Council of Farm 
Women. This play was written and 
staged by the girls’ club leader, Miss 
Harriet F. Johnson, and all the 225 girls 
took part, each girl wearing a costum 
made by herself during the short course 

Another main feature of the program 
the State Health Contest—the third 
annual contest held in South Carolina 
Look for more about this in a later Pro 
gressive Farmer with a photograph of the 
contestants. 


Something to Make: A Porch 


Swing 


Was 








ons — 


[Ee 
































MATERIAL REQUIRED 

No 
Pieces Size Use 

Be EE BM cc cecevecsesce Base boards 

i elk eh eee. Front uprights 

Dr ee ahs csceasacees Arms 

ae ot . ad Orr Back uprights 

a od Yk Re PRT eer ee Te Back rest 

S$ at's €.. eS 

3 dozen flat-head bright wood screws, 
No. 10 

Enough good stout hemp rope to make 
four pieces to reach to ceiling from desired 
base level of swing 


4 iron hooks to screw into ceiling of porc 


Mess Bessie Kirkley, of McClellanvill: 
S. C., is interested in the work with 
butterflies and moths about which Clark 
L. Jones wrote sometime ago and would 
like to hear from him. 
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What Is YOUR Chance for Success? 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
SI IN 


| : AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
STATE OF VIRGINIA | 


Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical EXTENSION SERVICE 


College and Polytechnic Institute 
and United States Department of 
Agriculture, Codperating 











Dear Boys and Girls: 

I wonder how many of you have ever thought seriously of what you will have 
accomplished and what will be your condition WHEN YOU REACH THE AGE OF 65? 

For most of you this age seems too far off to be of much concern, but perhaps 
all of you hope to reach it. And when you do, you will want to have lived a happy and 
useful life. ‘That will be the real test of your success. 

Let’s ask ourselves, therefore, what is the plight of the average man in this 
country at 65? Statistics based on experience show, if we take 100 average men start- 
ing out at the age of 25, then in forty years, or at the age of 65, the 100 will be 
divided into these groups: 

1 will be rich, 

4 will have incomes, 
5 will have earning power, 
36 will be dead, and— 














JOHN R. HUTCHESON 54 will be dependent on someone else. 
In 1903 Tohn R. Hutcheson en- To which of these five classes do you want to belong at the age of 65? This is 
sy ae a question over which you can have more influence than any other human being. 
rolled at Virginia Polytechnic Insti : ; se P 
‘itt oe rae I am sure that you do not want to be included in that 54 per cent who will be 
Te WHEN & SOLAS CARA Of. 987. Por dependent upon someone else for their support. Consequently I am going to make a 
+} mane 4. . . . ° . . . e ° 
the first two years he milked seven suggestion which I believe will practically insure you against belonging to this class. 


This suggestion is that you BEGIN RIGHT NOW TO MAKE PLANS TO GET A COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION. -Statistics show that the boy or girl with a college education 
has a much greater opportunity of making a success in life and rendering distinguished 


ten cows night and morning to de 


fray expenses. During his third and 





fourth vears he waited on tables in : . : , 

; tle liming hall i did service to his fellow men than the boy or girl who does not have such an education. 

the college dining hall and did extr: P P . 

FE Apt . And yet the chief advantage of a college education is not in the extra dollars 

ee eran Bree a and cents it enables you to earn. The chief satisfaction comes from the fact that the | 
Mr. Hutcheson’s first job was college graduate is able to be of greater service to his people. At the present time | 


the most outstanding need in America is trained leadership. This is true not only of 


teaching in an agricultural high 

school. Since then he has gradually farm life but of every other line of activity. There is a need for trained leaders in business 

risen to his present position, Direc- and for trained leaders in the professions—men and women who think straight and can 
a : fae ; be counted on to do the right thing under all circumstances. The right kind of college 

tor of the Extension Service of education, together with the proper resolve on your part, will train you to be this 

Virginia. Mr. Hutcheson is noted for kind of a leader and to render this much needed service. 

his efficiency, tireless enthusiasm Almost any normal boy or girl who really wants a college education in this country 


can get one. There are thousands of boys and girls in the colleges of Virginia and 
the Carolinas today who started to college with a total capital of less than $100. 
They really wanted a college education and they are getting it. You can do the same 


and his able leadership. No other 


man has done more for the coopera 


tive marketing movement in Virginia * . ; : 2.8 - : , 
ts : eg OR pt thing. You will find out that college officials are always interested in boys and girls 
than Mr. Hutcheson and he has been who are willing to do something for themselves. With best wishes, I am 

similarly effective in all other move Yours very sincerely, 


wr: 


ments for the betterment of Vir- 


yinia farmers 














Only 1% of the population of the United States are college graduates. Yet this 1% 
furnishes 73% of the leaders of our national life. The other 99% furnish only 27% 


of the leaders! 


Mr. Hutcheson is right. College officials are interested in ambitious boys and girls. 
They will help you with your problems. Write the colleges listed below for catalogs 
and special courses. Show you are self-reliant by making this step yourself. Don’t 


put itoff. Write today. 





LIST OF COLLEGES 


University of North Carolina Virginia Polytechnic Institute Atlantic Christian” College 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. BLACKSBURG, VA. WILSON, N. 
North oa Se of Agricul- Cullowhee State Normal School Columbia College (Women) 
By hy . Flora McDonald College (Women) Woman’s College of Due West 
° » IN. DUE WEST, S. C. 
Meredith College (Women) Queen’s College (Women) Wofford College 
Guilford College a SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
GUILFORD COLLEGESN. C. Catawba College JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS 
‘Sas Davidson College '—- toc 
Blackstone College for Girls Presbyterian College of South Carolina Stonewall Jackson College (Women) 
BLACKSTON VA. CLINTON, S. C. ABINGDON, VA. 


IN WRITING THESE COLLEGES, PLEASE MENTION THAT YOU SAW THIS ADVERTISEMEN! IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Keep Young Stock Growing 


fVOUNG ‘stock that is stunted or held 

back will never make good 
Constant, normal growth is essential if 
best stock is desired. 

It is advisable 
where possible to 
separate the sexes. 
This practice is es- 
pecially advisable 
where many cocker- 
els are grown out. 

Give young stock 
plenty of roosting 
space and ventila- 
tion. Do not worry 
about the health of 
roosting in trees. If animals and 
not trouble them, they will 
If many birds 


birds 





birds 
thieves do 
grow out in good shape 
are roosting in trees, then you may be 


sure 
house. 


conditions are not right in the 

They are either crowded, lack 
fresh air or are troubled with parasites. 
shell 


have 


Young stock should have oyster 
available at all times. and should 
an abundance of green feed always 

It is well to remember that 
not range much during the day 
of heat. It is, therefore, 
give voung stock free range at daylight 
so that they may do considerable rang 
ing before the heat stops them 


birds do 
hecause 


advisable to 


Young stock should be given all the 
scratch grain they will eat at night and 
a light feeding in the morning is recom- 
mended. 

Mash feed should be in hoppers be 
fore the birds all the time. The follow- 
ing home-mixed growing mash will be 
found very good for growing out stock: 


Pounds Pounds 

Yellow cornmeal 100 5) per cent pro 
Wheat bran 100 tein meat scrap 50 
Wheat middlings 100 Bone meal 5 
Ground oats 100 Table salt : 3 
Young stock need yellow corn in 


stead of white corn, especially when there 
is a shortage of green stuff 


Weakly, slow growing — individuals 
should be disposed of as soon as detected. 
Such birds never amount to any good 
and are a constant source of danger to 


the healthy ones 

If many weaklings are present, examine 
some of the weakest looking for 
worms. In case are found in 
the intestines, treat whole flock with 
tobacco dust in the dry mash 


ones 


worms 


If no worms are apparent, then look 
to the feeding and roosting quarters. 
Improper feeding could cause the trouble. 

J. H. WOOD. 


Hens Pay Well for Summer 


Care 
With profits increasing from poultry 
1 


n North Carolina, it will pay to 
take good care of the producing hens 
this summer. 

“Tt is poor economy to neglect the hens 
during the rush of summer work.” says 
A. G. Oliver, poultry extension specialist 
for State College. “When the hens are 
neglected, profits are reduced. Less grain 
is needed under range conditions but 
plenty of mash should be supplied in the 
hoppers. Under average farm condi- 
tions where the hens have free range 
and production is decreasing, less of the 
scratch grain and more of the mash 
should be fed. This will force the birds 
to eat more mash and thereby stimulate 
egg production. Mash consumption must 
be encouraged to get high egg produc- 
tion. The mash is composed of whole 
grains finely ground and is more easily 
digested.” 

Mr. Oliver suggests that the hens be 
given equal parts of cracked corn, wheat 
and oats by weight as a scratch grain. 
If wheat is not available, one-third corn 
and two-thirds oats should be fed. For 
the average farm flock a mash made of 
equal parts of wheat bran, wheat mid- 
dlings, cornmeal, ground oats and fish 
meal is good and this should be kept 


before the 


chicks 


same 
stone, 
tions 


the 


Edited by J. 


H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor The Progressive Farmer 


hens, in a dry place, at all 


times, 


Feeding is one of the most important 
factors in securing eggs from the farm 
Hock during summer. The hens may be 
kept laying, and molting delayed by either 


increasing the amount of mash feed or 
by increasing the protein without increas- 


ing the amount of mash. If a flock of 


birds can be selected which does not stop 


until October or November, the 
from will have a 
marked effect on the egg production of 
next flock, says Mr. Oliver. 
Early molters, on the other hand, will 
produce early molting chicks which work 
short hours and eat as much as the 
heavy producers 


Hens Need Minerals 


HEN 


added to a 


laying 


these eggs 
y 


season’s 


limestone is 
buttermilk 


oyster shell or 


grain and 


ration for laying hens, the total number 


“GOOD LAYERS ARE OFTEN THE POOREST 
and 168 h 
made 


This hen laid 193 eggs her first 
and prominent eye. The picture was 


year 


of eggs is greatly increased and the con 
tents or edible portion of the eggs and the 
shells weigh dist#etly more than those 


from similar hens having been fed the 
ration without the shell or lime- 
according to extensive investiga- 
made at the Kentucky Experiment 
Station. Both the yolks and whites of 
eggs are increased in size, by the 
feeding of oyster shell or limestone. The 
investigators also found that the hatch- 
ability of eggs is markedly diminished 


by withholding mineral supplements from 


laving hens. Chicks hatched from eggs 
from hens receiving oyster shell or 
limestone were stronger than those from 


eggs from hens not receiving these min- 
erals. 


Dusts and Dips With Sodium 
Fluoride 


S SPRING is here and the weather 
is getting warm most all poultry 
keepers will be bothered with lice, mites, 


or other parasites. Unless you keep your 


flock free from these parasites you need 
not expect a heavy egg production or a 


healthy flock. The lice have sharp claws 


and teeth and as they move around on 
the bird's body they cause much discom- 
fort and irritation, thus lessening the 
vitality of the birds and causing them 
to fall off in egg production. 

Lice do not pierce the skin and feed 
upon the blood, but feed on the exter- 
nal parts of the skin such as the epider- 
mis, as well-as upon clotted blood and 





the like, which exudes where the lice 


have injured the skin. 


I have tried many methods of ridding 
my poultry of lice, but have found by 
experience, that the use of sodium fluor- 
ide is the best and most effective method. 
| have used the dust and dip methods. 
I prefer the dust method in winter and 
the dip method in warm weather. 


The dip method consists of dissolving 
ounce of sodium fluoride in each 
gallon of warm water, dipping the birds 
in this solution, allowing them to remain 
in it from one-third to one-half minute, 
and ruffling up the feathers while in the 
solution forcing it to all parts of the 
body and feathers. I prefer to do this 
in the morning of a warm clear day so 
that the birds will become dry before the 
cool of the evening. About five ounces 
of sodium fluoride and five gallons of 
water will treat 100 birds. 


one 


The dust method consists of dusting 





hs Bn 





LOOKING INDIVIDUALS IN THE FLOCK 
er second year Notice her short, stout beak 
when the hen was going through her molt. 


the fowls with sodium fluoride or put- 
ting it on with the fingers; using a pinch 
on the back of the head or neck, two on 
the back. one on the breast, one below 
the vent, and one under each wing. This 
is more economical than dusting and is 
just as good. IT only use this method in 
the winter when it is too cold to dip the 
birds. It is a good idea to repeat the 
treatment in a week or 10) days, as the 
birds will have some eggs or nits on 
them that will hatch out in from four to 
seven days. This last application will 
kill all these. 


Keep the poultry houses sprayed with 
a solution of the following: Dissolve 1 
pound of laundry soap in a gallon of 
boiling water, add three gallons of kero- 
sene, and then add 10 gallons of warm 
water. Spray the inside of the house 
with this, forcing it to all cracks and 
crevices of the house, roosts, and drop- 
ping boards. IT use this in the fall and 
spring. It will kill all the lice, mites and 
fleas. 


Mites- stay in the poultry house in the 
day time and attack the birds at night 
when they are on the roosts. If you keep 
the poultry house clean and use the above 
spray you will not be bothered with 
mites, lice. or fleas. The litter should be 
changed as often as it becomes soiled, 
and the dropping boards cleaned every 
day. Cleanliness will go a long way in 
preventing diseases, and the healthy 
flocks are the flocks that bring the larg- 
est returns. 





breath 





The Progressive Farmer 


The Poultrymen’s Own Page 


I have used the described methods 
with great success and believe if you 
will try them you will keep your flock 
free from all lice, mites, and fleas, 

E. J. GIBSON 

Oconee County, S. C. 


Cod Liver Oil Serves as “Sub” 
for Sunlight 


F IT is impossible during the 

brooding season,to get the chicks out 
on the ground and into direct sunlight 
by the fourth day, it is advisable to feed 
cod liver oil, says R. T. Parkhurst, pou! 
try husbandman of the University of 
Idaho. 


early 


“Chicks getting plenty of sunlight and 
green feed do not normally need cod 
liver oil. But under opposite conditions, 
they do not get sufficient vitamine D, or 
the antirachitic factor. The window 
glass of the brooder house absorbs the 
ultra-violet rays of the sunlight, the fac 
tor now believed to be of such great im 
portance to the health of the chicks 
Cod liver oil is an excellent source of 
this newly discovered vitamine. 

“When one pint is mixed with 1006 
pounds of scratch feed and allowed to 
stand overnight, the resulting mixture 
will contain ample of this accessory food 
factor to prevent leg weakness in grow 
ing chicks. Mixtures should be made 
up every 10 days or two weeks as the 
vitamine content of the oil is thought 
to be weakened by exposure for longer 
than this period. The mixture prefer 
ably is fed on plates or boards rather 
than in the litter.” 


Calls Song of Hen Sign of 
Discontent 


ONG does not always mean happiness 

in biddy’s busy life. A happy hen 
keeps it to herself. 

Singing hens have long been thought 
to be happy, says Prof. E. L. Dakan, 
head of the poultry department at the 
Ohio State University, when, in fact, she 
sings only when all is not well in pou! 
trydom. Hens, like human beings, are 
almost all very temperamental 


The singing of the hen, Professor 
Dakan observes for the benefit of the 
uninitiated. must not be confused with 


clucking. Biddy’s song starts softly, pro- 
ceeds without break for as. long as 
will allow, and often ends in a 
high, nasal intonation 

finds no suitable place to 
lay, she sings: when all the nests are ful! 
and she can’t find one, she sings. Song 
gives vent to her feelings if hunger is 


Tf the hen 


troubling her, or thirst. 
Again, Professor Dakan has found 
she sings in strange surroundings like 


the small boy sent on an errand in the 
dark. Worry and shyness also bring 
song. She tries by singing to make her 
self look bravé and at home at times 
when her self-assurance has been shaken 


Poultrvmen who want to keep the! 
flocks in perfect contentment will keep 
them from singing. 


se SF SF 


Bats in Attic, Not Belfry 


“TJOW can I keep leatherwing bats out 
of my attic?” 


The question of getting rid of bats 1 
attics has come up several times. The 
one sure remedy is to find the points at 
which the bats enter the attic and cover 
them with close mesh wire. This wil! 
give relief as long as the wire is in po 
sition. The wire should be put up after 
dark, when the bats have left their roost- 
ing places. though if entrance can be had 
to the attic in the daytime and the bat 
can he driven out, it might be put uP 
during the day. It is best to put it up 
at night while all bats are out. 
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Driven Directly from 
the Fordson Worm 


Fully Enelosed—Runs in Oil 
No Gears—Neo Chains 


Compact and simple. Quickly and 
easily attached and removed. 
Controlled from Operator’s Seat. 


Trade in Your 
Old Governor 
for one of our 
TACO Fty-Ball 
Type. 
Write for Offer 


Let us send you 
descriptive 
literature. 


Sold by Ford 
Dealers every- 
where. 





The Tractor Appliance Co. 
411 Monroe St. New Helstein, Wis, 
Manufacturers of 

Governors Belt Rollers 
Power Take Offs 


For Fordson Tractors 


Mowers 

















Buy FRICK 


Improved 


SAW MILLS 


—and you buy a durable Saw 
Mill—not trouble. You also buy 
service. 

Frick Mills are built of the yery best 
materials, carefully inspected and test- 
ed, and known to be in proper work- 

ing order when leaving factory. 

We have a size of mill to meet every 
condition and power from the Fordson 
to large steam units. 

We supply coniblete outfits. Give us 
your order. Incur ene credit and one 
responsibility. 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 

















TOBACCO 


Curing Furnace 


This is one of the best on the market. 
Uses about one-half fuel as ordinary 
furnaces, reduces risk of fire to the 
minimum and will last for years and 
years. Tobacco cured with this fur- 
nace brings top prices. We have hun- 
dreds of testimonial letters to prove 
this, which we will be glad to send you. 
Write for Descriptive Folder 
PRICE GREATLY REDUCED on this 
furnace and no farmer can afford to 
be without one. It will make big 
money for you and pay for itself 
within a short time. Write us today— 
don’t put it off—it means money to 
you. 


JAS. W. CARR 


9 No. 25th St., RICHMOND, VA. 








Important Farm News 


N 1909 our entire area under cultiva- 

tion in America was 311,300,000 acres. 
Under the stimulus of war and wartime 
prices it was increased to 368,800,000 in 
1919. From that it went to 373,600,000 
in 1923. 

A library mounted on a motor truck 
will travel into the rural districts of 
lowa this summer to demonstrate the 
educational value of county circulating 
libraries. The Iowa Library Association, 
Which seeks to establish circulating h- 


braries in each county now without li- 
brary service, is sponsoring the demon- 
strations. 


A Portland, Oregon, dispatch says 
“Eastern buyers again are seeking wool 
supplies at Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho points, but little business is re- 
sulting. Sheepmen appear unwilling to 
accept current bids, which are around 
25 to 26 cents. for coarse clips to 28 and 
30 cents for choicer grades.” 

An editorial in Orange Judd Farmer 
says: “An effort is being made to remove 
the protective tariff on soybeans and soy- 
bean oil, so that these products may be 
brought in free of duty from Oriental 
countries to compete with the home- 
raised product. These efforts are be- 
lieved to be at least partly backed by 
foreign capital. There is at present a 
tariff of 2% cents a pound on soybean 
oil and 30 cents a bushel on soybeans.” 

No “scrap” will be handlcd on Eastern 


Carolina tobacco markets this fall, under 
the agreement of the organized ware- 
housemen to turn down such offerings. 


| Millions of pounds were received on the 
| larger 


markets last fall, much of it 
bringing only I or 2 cents a pound. The 
stuff was not worth handling, and many 
growers lost in conveying it market 

Dr. Arthur E. Holt, professor of so- 
cial ethics at Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, prophesies that the next great con 
troversy in America will be between the 
farmer and the consumer of 
ucts. In Europe it has already reached 
a more advanced stage than in this coun- 
try. He several which 
might be taken to make it serious. 
People in the small towns shouid realize 
that their interests are linked up with 
agricultural producers, with the big 
cities. Farmers should be invited to join 
the clubs and churches of the trade cen 
men should encourage 
ition of farmers’ codper- 
At the same time consumers’ 
co6peratives should organized in the 
cities so that consumers and producers 
may have a reasonable degree of equality 
in bargaining power. 


to 


his prod- 


suggests steps 


less 


not 


ters and business 
the organiz: 
atives. 
be 


An editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
says: “Statistically, the position of cot- 
ton is bearish. The last figures of Eng- 


lish exports of goods were smaller than 
in 1913, and England the chief for- 
eign consumer of With the 
exception of France and Japan, the for- 
eign mills unsatisfactory business. 
Domestic sales of goods have been small: 
the yarn market is weak and, the 
bas's of of cotton, very unsatis- 
factory to spinners. An unusually 
world carry-over looms ahead and 
new crop acreage is close to last 
record. These are the influences work- 
ing to pull cotton below the 19-cent line. 
The main influence pulling in the oppo- 
site direction is the unfavorable crop 
outlook. A confirmed optimist could 
get little comfort from the crop outlook 
up to this time.” 


is 
our cotton. 


show 


on 
costs 
large 


the 


To Keep Tools From Rusting 


“Hor can I keep my carpenter's tools 
from rusting when not in usc?” 


First, get a tight box or tool chest to 
keep them in. Never put them away 
damp. Rub all moisture off and oil. 
Then wrap im an oiled rag. Another good 
way to keep from rusting while stored 
in a tool box is to keep a lump of fresh 





year’s | 





| 
July. 


lime with the tools in an open tin box | 


or sack. The lime while slaking takes 
the moisture out of the air in the tool 
chest and in this way prevents the rusting 
of the tools. Renew lime when it slakes. 


| Full Blooded Ameri 


$5.60 


For years we sought a thoroughly reliable, low price cream 
separator that we could conscientiously recommend as a 
dairy mate for the Empire Milking Machine. 


The Olympic Cream Separator meets these requirements. 
Sturdy in construction, easy to operate, easy to keep clean, 


it is a close skimmer. 
Only $5.60 down and $5.6@ a 


month. Don’t feed cream to 


pigs and calves any longer. Fill in the coupon today. 


Make your cows 


o 


The BB 


oO 


earn more money for you. 


° 


MARVEL (for larger herds 


—gets all the cream 


« 


The dairyman with four cows or more needs a larger 
separator—one that skims fast and completely, that 
operates easily, requires little attention, does not wear out 
for years, is easy to clean, stays in perfect adjustment and 
gets all the cream all the time. 


BB Marvel Cream Separators mark the greatest improve- 
ment in cream separators in recent years. Leak-proof ball 
bearings assure a perfectly balanced bowl and complete 
separation. You only oil them once a year. In sizes to suit 
any herd, built for hand, electric or gasoline drive. Before 
you buy a new separator test a BB Marvel against any 
separator. Fill in the coupon. 


The EMPIRE LINE 


Empire 
cows. 


to 4 cows. Empire Dairy 


MPIRE 


Empire Milking Machine Co. 
122 Humbolt St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 





Please send catalogues describing your: 


Check [] Olympic Cream Separator 
Bere BB Marvel Cream Separators 
Name 
Address 


Milking Machines—for 6 to 60 
BB Marvel Cream Separators—for 4 
cows up. Olympic Cream Separator—u 
ater Bowl. 
Empire Automatic Water System. 














A SIZE FOR EVER\Y DAIRY — FOR ANY KIND OF POWBR 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 























ao 
® 
278 
Qn oO Varieties Prices ‘on 25 50 106 Sou luOw 
8. C. Wh., Br. Legho one Aneonas $3.00 $5.50 $10 = 1.00 § 80 
oT > Brd., Wh. Rocks, 8 R. I. Reds 3.75 7.00 13 50 12 
® Oo Minorcas, Wh. Wyand ott es, Wh. and 
oO Buff Orpingtong ................ 5.50 10.50 20 96.00 B@@ 
= ik. Langshans, Sil, L. Wyandcttes 5.50 10.50 20 ..... ... Chicks purebred, iglected expert 
ial Jersey Black Giants ........... . 7.50 14.50 28 ..... ... judge. Send $1. rest ® oD. 
@ Assorted Chicks (heavy. breeds “ee 3 se 6.50 12 3 4 116 Prices as shown, i. postage. You 
& Assorted Chicks (all kinds) ....... 4.50 $8 70 pay postman 
(-4 °o KENTUCKY. MATCHERY. "352 West ath. "gtreet, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





CHICKS! 


Per. 25 

MiseR COMMS once cccsvccess 2.25 $4 00 $ TO 00 
Ferris Strain White Leghorns 2.50 4.50 8.00 
Basom's Brown Leghorns - 2.50 4.50 8.04 
Parks Strain Barred Recks icc ae 50 10.00 
Basom’s Rhode Island Reds 3.000 5.50 10.00 
Marey Srain Jersey Black Giants. 5.00 10.00 2.00 

100% live delivery guaranteed; money refunded for 
all dead chicks when received. Keferene Richfield 


Bank. jsUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 





Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns......... $8.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns.......... 8.00 
EN TEED 6505 0569000505 eusde 10.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds........ 10.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix........ 8.00 
Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 ne 100% Prepaid 
N afe cetive guaran 
Address: J. N. NAC ’ Richfield Pa., Box peal 





an Quality Chicks 


SHIPPED 4% oO. 


° 100 500 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns.......... $10.00 $50.00 
Rox Oe, ARGERED 2... ono cccccocoses li 00 
Hambures, Black Minorcas . dbo 68.00 
White Wyandottes, White Rocks .. 73.00 

lue Andalusians, Brahmas ....... * pod 





zed chi 
Will ship in lots of 25 or 50 at same rate, plus postage. 
| as my C4. to 1 gl ——.. — ee —_ money, just 


AMERICAN. CHICKERIES. Box 220, “GRAMPIAN, PA. 


oeer , er 000 woehy. Postpaid per 
Buff and Brown Leghorns, 
sanconas. S10. y 2 and White Rocks, R 








’ ° © Speco. May |G to 
Norman’s Quality Chicks", "itm. 
Now, quality talks price. While they last you can sge- 
eure at low prices Chicks from the aristocratic egg 
breeding of the Seouth’s foremost flecks, from Morman, 
pioneer poultryman, oldest and largest in the South. 
Bloodtested, state certified, only a penny more then or- 
dinary kinds, but the egg profit difference is in dollars. 

Per 25 50 


t,0e0 
Anc., W. & Br. Leg...$3.50 $6.00 $9.75 $47.50 $98. 
Rocks. Reds & a Orps. 3.75 17.00 12.00 57.50 110 
W. Wyan. & Rocke 4.00 7.5 
Mixed for Broilers -oee 8.25 5.50 


1926 orders double those 1925, 


er on chick feoding free. Tested ( “hieke best 
May-June. ©. A. Nerman, Box 1449. 


BABY CHICKS 





¢ 1000 

White Leghorns ...... so 30 +430 $, " 4 $38.00 $75.00 
8 SED snccocce 3.00 5.50 48.00 95.00 
Rhede Istand Reds ... 3.00 5.50 10.08 48.00 00 
Sil. Laced Wyandottes. 3.5@ 6.50 [2.00 55.00 ..... 
2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 80.00 

Asserted Chicks ...... 2.50 4.50 86.00 37.50 70.00 
Light Mixed Chicks... 2.25 4.00 7.00 33.00 65.00 


100% live delivery guaranteed. Yon can order from ad 
” write for circular. 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


Chicks That Grow—"hikt te 





100% tive camel to your doer 25 100 

Rite Legherns ............ $4.50 $ by 4 #37'30 
Brown Lesberas * eeesesceess 2.50 450 
Barred Rooks ...........-.+. 3.0@ 5.50 10.08 330 
R — GRE. 5 vsadeacs 3.00 5.50 (6.00 = se 
Mixed Chicks .............-- .25 4. 
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Cabbag 


e 3 300, T5c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50; 


and Tomato plan 
prepaid. 





































































































BABY CHICKS 







































































































































































9 10,000 rt 50, expressed. Cauli- - "hick 9 ‘ . ock oI ! = i 
armers Exchan QS over and” Pepper: 500, $4; "1.000," 5.50, prepaid. G24 page isu Orvnigion Drepanl, live. delivery 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all shipments Tidewater horns, — ‘We t alee Mo , 
lant Co., Franklin, Va Ozark Farms, Westph 0. ae ees 
(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Cabbage ollards and Tomaw plants ll leading Quality White Leghorn chicks from Ferris 200-300 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word oo taatind tos — el ea een me & ‘ate summer and egg strain: 25, $3.00; 50, $5.00; 100, $8.95; 500 
eties for the Southe states ” te summer an g ss 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, early fal rol 100, The 00, $1 00; 1,000, $1.50 $43.00; delivered W. A. Todd, Aulander, N. ¢ 
RALEIGH, N. C. oy mes R Mo sey ae ¥ $1 va thousand narges Trail’s End purebred chicks now $9.95 per hundred 
voller iverside an Yarn ré lit ‘ : ais ymediate shipment 
The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- : - 1 eee 4 Leghorns, Rocks al : Ra -, In rediate Bs a , 
tion—120,000 circulation. State plainly what edl- Millions Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 300, 50e; Write Trail’s End I arm sordonsvill ‘ 
tion you wish to use. ned oe l ts a 0 hag Rar’ ces aa ay ~ccredited Chicks.—Low cut prices 12 pading 
thousan¢ mato plants: 30¢ $1.00; 0, 0; é Bp esawhines vears ° ‘Or 
1,000, $2.50, postpaid Collect: 10,000, $12.50, Prompt a gen ee ‘ ‘Gatnioe , ren jooth ii ate “ 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE Old Domini Piant_Co., Franklin, Va. quality one ee is ° “i 
“ : “+. % 550, Clinton, Mo 
Pomato: 300, 7 00, $1: 1.000. $150. © ee oe ee 
dA Pe : , "Hist jrade Baby Chicks.—Our May and June 
prepaid; 16,000, $10 “ Cabbage: 300, 45 High Grade . to your ‘ 100% 
Wanted Foxes _d yon Harding Mocksville x. ¢ 100, 8&5 1,000, $1.25. pr 5,000, $4.50, se prices are as n del vere qd ‘ 7 a - Fe 
: — rr Pepper al d aulifiower 1.75; 1,000, $ pre ive delivery guaranteed: 8S. C. Rhode Island Reds and 
Peacock Tail wanted ra W agstaf? _ Skiy ywitl paid. Satisfaction gua rps R. J. Councill. Frar Varred Rocks, $12.00 per 100 White Wyandottes 
Barn equipment, Supplies, dairy hous lin, Va. es : $14.00 per 100. §. C. White Leghorns, $10.00 Mixed 
creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water 6ys- Mathace Collards and Sossalo plane i tor broilers, $10.00 oer a ~ less — = 
. 2 q : abhage, mwiarus & vomalo ants, all leading pe thic Tro uty ep Poultry arm, routville, a 
teme._ 5. 0. Rich, Mocksville, N.C. varieties grown in Dixie, early and late; immediate Ac Tar ous. _ —————— 7 “wna an? 
Wanted.—More cream shippers Can use your cream delivery; satisfaction guaranteed; 1.00 per thousand Chicks fre rom white diarrhea Trali's End 307 
all year round, Prompt, accurate returns. References postage and express charges collect; safe delivery any egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
upon request In answering state quantity available, place in Dixieland The Dixie Plant Co., Franklin with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world’s 
Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. C Virginia greatest layers 10,000 customers, egy of — 
re ry > > P 3 — i Parks’ and Thompson’s Rocks, wen’s 
oe - me dig cies, — docks , a> High grade Cabbage and Tomato plants: 500, $1.16; — Write for new low prices, literature, cer- 
oe peor Yenders Send rough outline with de. 2000 $2.00, prepaid: Collect, Cabbage: 5,000, $5.00; tificate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks are 
Pes; f = 4 mee : Tomato: 5,000, $6.25 Pepper 50c. 100; 500, $1.50; _bred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled and 
scription. Highest cash prices. Will call anywhere 1.900, $2.50, prepaid. Collect: 5.000, ‘$7.50. cash. PUFCOTee: oy one of the most experienced and oldest 
Steinmetz, 1411 N. 22nd, Richmond, Ve. _ Prompt shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. Wholesale ee the United States), accompanies ship- 
From owner of sound title, for September delivery, Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Martin’s Point, 8. C pen Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
25 acre farm, with buildings in goud 1: air, ample : 
good water supply ‘ated on good road ear city ae Cabbage and Tomato plants. Copenhagen 
m , socated ¢ ; vad, near ¢ Market danish hea lat te a. , 
in central or eastern agricultural sections of Caro- oe MWekellaba ge Me “ce ne soa LEGHORNS 
linas, State in first letter: size and condition of farm — gtone and Matchless. 100, 25¢: 300 70c: 500, $1.00: Tancred baby chicks, hatching eggs. Stock pong 
and improvements, actual production, Carance to near- 1.000, $1.50, postpaid; large ‘quantities, $1.00 per direct from Tancred White Leghorn Farms. ek: . 
est railway station; price, which must, be reasor able thousand, express collect. Satisfaction our motto “ate of guarantee furnished Trail’s End Poultry 
ane Warm Ral ns en ae Tee Hollywood Plant Farm, Fr; unklin Vs Farm, Gordonsville, Va 
» F er, Raleigh ‘ - - 
Millions Cabba go Plenta.--Jerser and Oharicston 300 heavy laying strain White Leghorn J nore 
Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Danish Ballhead and bout 4 months old, $1.50 each. Large’ qualiiin 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT Late Plat soe tr 200, Thx 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 speeial price Satistaction guaranteed Mrs I. 
postpaid 5 000 and over, $1.00 per thousand, express Nicholson Harmony ( 
collect Three varieties of Tomatoes same price as Trails End 307 egg strain White Leghorn baby 
VIRGINIA Cabbage If you want quick service and a square chicks, hatching eggs Certificate of guarantee fur- 
r ; ; — deal order from V. C. Lankford & Sons, Franklin, npished. They have been acknowledged and guaran- 
_Wanted.—Farm of about one hundred acres, 8. B Virginia teed world’s greatest layers Large Leghorns, lop 
Neblett, Victoria, Va. - 2 aa 25 million fine spring arown Cabuen: Re combs, layers of large white eggs. Trail’s End Poul- 
Virgin farm for sa Less than value of build hagen Market, Wakefield, Succession Rallhead. Flat try Farm, Gordo nsville, 
ings Nixon, Louisa, Va Duteh 300, The; 500, $1.00: 1.000. $1.75. postpaid — KS 
Por Sale A highly improved farm f 329 acres Express charge collect: 5.000 5 00 Bones “i ts PLYMOUTH ROC = 
situate’ on the Virginia side of the Pot 1 River seven early nd it varicties: 50 100: 300. $1.25 $25.00 buys ten Barred Rock hens and coch T 10m 
16 miles from Washingtor m4 ne the best 500, $2 oe 1,000, $3.00; postpaid Expressed collect son strain Mrs. J. Lightfoot, Scottsville t 
markets in the United States Lands yield 60 10,000 15.00 cash Prompt shipments and satisfac- 
bushels of cofii snd () to 35 bushels of whea tion abs lutely guarantee P r vty i , Conrans PEA FOWL 
acre 35 acres in blue gra 1) acres it i Franklin, Va Peafowl wanted John W. Boyd, So. Boston, Va 
tion, balance in timber All under good fence _ —_ 2 
deep wells Four yood houses, with running z a FI OWERS | 
and all necessary outhuildings Two hay barra enty beautiful 1 flowerins Cannas assorted color LIVESTOCK 
barr machinery sheds, up-to-date hog houses prepaid Wm. Jordan, Baldwit Park Calif 
ton silo. Mair residence seven rooms, bath, hot a - 
cold water. Cor ybin. ition garage, stable, meat house NURSERY STOCK BERKSHIRES 
carriage house iis farm must be seen to be Kaas ound : : —— ~- - - —— —~ TP i 
preciated Siwes on account of ted health ae a Te Trees Salesmen wan ed Big type os Ww Graves, American gvati ma 
interested write for price RK. N. Wrenn, Real = ; : i =). VConcord, Ga Rank Richmond, _— 
tate, Herndon, \V Z tet our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees ne - 
eatatjeunries nd sass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mis DUROC- eRe d . ¥. 
_ ~ 7 —_ - - —- — . ce cilts ar pigs J. 
OTHER STATES Fruit Trees Pecan trees ornamentals Large Gaseaae = a Ry ain ee 
Wonderful Opportunities.—-Southern Georgia farm Stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- Alexander, Fairfle $$ $$ $$ 
lands Write for complete information Chamber ed Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga POLAND-CHINAS 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga Peach and Apple Tree Greatly reduced prices di- Pigs: big type. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm Fairfield 
For Sale.—-Orange and grapefruit groves, any size rect to planters Pears, grapes, plums, aherries, June Virginia 8 ¥e seins 
If interested communicate with ¢ 0. Bradbury budded peaches, berries, nuts, pecans: ornamental Reai tered pigs best bloodlines. Valley View Farm 
Realtor, Beymer Bldg Winter Haven, Fila. An or trees, vines and shrubs Free catalog printed in nat- penis me 
ange grower for more than ten years ural colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve Harrogate = = . 
re live | . Te ae land, Tenn. . 4 tedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va.. are now in 
We live in Bee County ‘Texas between San Antonio : Rec « i mnake prompt shipment of pigs and shoats 
and Corpus Christi, Mr. Farmer Where do you live? position a if ice list. All stock guaranteed 
Can you drive al] the way through your county on a tor feeders. Send for price ls . 
paved road, and on good graded lateral roads to Your SEEDS ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
farm? We can, Can you raise almost all the staple ele -—- —— = = ei 
crops, cotton, corn, broom corn, grain sorghums, mel Young bulls “for sale. rite Gaylorc rencn 
ons, truck, ete.’ We can, and in addition can raise BEANS Draper. . = 
fruits, oranges, grapefruit, ete Raw land on which . . ———— —7 oT 
the abdve can be produced can be bought in Bee Thousand bushels Early Speckled Velvet Beans GUERNSEYS __ - — —- 
Sy ee oe pe ones My yh gerd egy oe . a = = arch Co Chest a : For Guernse y dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwilli- 
and can be bought at from $40 per acre up to $106 oat daa ™ “ye a TH , atos is 
An inquiry will bring you more information. Cham tor prices OH Parker aC seed Soybeans. Write ser. Wauwatosa, — - . 
ber of Commerce, Beeville, Texas. arker & Co., New Bern Purebred registered two-year-old Guernsey bull 
c ertified Otootar Biloxi and Laredo Soybeans—Don't Hi umilton arhartt Pl anti ition. Rock Hill ( 
take a chance, you may get stung like many others did ls f I j- 
t ‘ e iy oO 8 <r a Guernsey ‘bull calves, grandsons of Lang 
| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | ri P ag 2 Rus : : ertified beans’’and buy your require __ Registered Gi : $40 to $75 T. P. Shelton Burke- 
nen o jetting very scarce, Send stamp for circu - , 
lar. ‘‘Valuable Information About New "Sasietion a ville Va ys 
Young man with practical and university training Soybeans.’’ Prices: Otootans $6.00; Laredos $5.00: Bi- HOLSTEINS 
to assume management of poultry farm near Asheville, loxis $3.00; sold out Yellows Special prices large : aa 
-_ € Address Lykes, Box 1877, Asheville lots Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S&S ¢ Registered male and female H in calves Ba 
= C (Member South Carolina Soybean Growers’ Associa ows producing A A. seventy pow 8 a day rite 
tion.) Aspen Hill Stoce farm, Mulfore a 
PLANTS | CABBAGE JERSEYS a 
Cabbage Seed.—Contract grower to the t rade. Rob- Bulls, Heifers —Register of Merit stock. Accredited 
ert Hackney, Durham, N. C herd ) Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va ~at 
CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO CANE AND SORGHUM —_ ai hae 
> a 25 ’ ’ ( = 5 
T mtato plant $2 it) 1,000, postpaid oO. D. Mur We sell the best pure seed Seed are higher and - | i fo Richard MeGlohon, 
ray Claremont N ' 2 a , i Uk Red Poll bull calt or sal 
: will go much higher. Buy now. Amber $1.85; Orange Vi . 
Cabbage and Collard plants: $1.00, 1,000, postpaid $1.90; Sudan $2; Kaffir $1.50; all per bushel. Three V inton, . abies 
Varina Plant co. Varina, N. C check with order. Deduct 2% for cash. Lewis Seed GOATS 
; D ma. a. 2 I 1 ~ 
ae , peatiee all varieties: 300, $1.00; prepaid Co., P. O. Box 426, 3 Memphis, phis, Tenn. _ oe Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, Ala. 
1,000, $2.50 F. Punch, Newton, N. ( PEAS _— = Ww rey 
Southern, Queen Porto Rico slips, $2.00 thousand 7 = Angora Goats wanted, Richard MeGliohon inton, 
prepaid, Somers, Reidsville, N.C es V rr geocote yy teu Bippe grote Peas; unmixed, ; Fat eS ———™ 
—— — ee 0 eevils; 3 25 bushel, cas i P > 7 ———$—_—_—— 
Potato Pianta Pure Porto Rico, $1.50 thousand, Seed Co., Salisbury, N — with order, Rowan TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 
postpaid Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 8. ¢ Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Sows bred 
Shipping Potato plants promptly $1.75, 1.000 for fall farrowing al d spring pigs male and female, 
mafo: T5e, 1,000. Barber Plant Co., Baxley, POULTRY AND EGGS for fall farrowing and, sprig an Guernsey Dull calves. 
Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, $1.50; 1,000 Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss = 
prepaid Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, N tal Y a " Hampshire boars sub 
Sa oung purel bred Hlampsh 
Porto Rican Potatos plants, $1.25 per 1,000 State - - BABY CHICKS a “as o registration at Young registered 
inspected Write Economy Plant Farm 3axley, Ga Shinn Chicks are better Leading breeds 7.40 Guernsey bulls, $150 to Write for further 
- na —— 100 up. Free bo thinn F Magy ab saa , it wrested, to Tom Riddle, Skyland, 
Will ship Potato plants at once: $1 1,000: To- iL ret k Shinn Farms tox 120, Green- particulars if intereste 
Miatoes., Tic, 1,000 Georgia Plant Farm taxley. Ga top, Missouri nN. © , 
Collard plants (white or cabbage variety): 500, $1 


1,000, $1.50, postpaid | Morris & Son, Maxton 





June Pink 
a e $1.00; 
N.C 


Ponderosa 
1.000, $2.25 


= 


ureka 


Stone Tomato plants 
Farm, Claremont, 





Flat 
1,000 


Dutch 
$2.00; 


ants 300 


Hall 


Cabbage pl 


Ww akefield and 
$1 postpaid Leroy 


Tie; 500 10 
Hilisboso, N. C 
Now Ready Improved government 
Rico Potato plants, $2.50 per thousand 
Paul, Leesburg, Ga 
Cabbage, Collards, 
postpaid: 500, $1.35 
Co. Thomasville, Ga 
Karly Triumph, Nancy 
Rico and Tomato plants 
Punch, Newton, N ; 
Cabbage 
$2.00; Tomato 
W. Williams, 





inspected Porto 
Mrs. J. B 





Tomatoes 
1,000, $2.25 


and Pepper 
Thomasville 


plants 
Plant 





Hall, Sor 


ithern Queen, Porto 
$2.50, F 


1,000, prepaid. J 





Porto 
fleld 


plants: $1.00. 1,000; 
$1.90 Large 
Quitman, Ga 
Summer plants, Cabbage, Collard, 
ed: 300. 75 cents: 500, $1.00; 1,000 
H. H. Goff, Falcon, N. C 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.00, 
Cabbage, $1 Good plants, prompt 
man Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Piants.-—Millions ready Cabbage: 75c, 1,000: To- 
matoes, $1.00; Pepper, $2.00 Satisfaction 
teed Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, 
Porte Rico and Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, 
government inspected $1.75 thousand f.o.b. Boat- 
right Plant Farms, Baxley and Rockingham. Ga 
Porto Rico Potato plants. $1.75 thousand mailed: 
$1.50 thousand expressed Plants shipped promptly. 
Major Crow's Plant Farms, Flowery Branch,. Ga 
Improved, Purple,- Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato 
inspected: $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 over, $1.25 
Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga 
‘Cabbage plants: Danish Balthead, Mar 
ket. Flat Dutch and Wakefields: 300, Tic; 500, $1.00: 
1,000, $1.75, postpaid Special prices on big lots. 
a filled promptly. Cedar Hill Plant Co., Frank- 
in 


Rico Potato 
v 


oper grown 





chemically treat- 
$1.60; delivered 





1,000; Tomato, $1; 
shipment. Quit 





To- 
guaran- 











per thousand. 





Copenhagen 





a 





MEN & Order reer Shoes direct. Beautiful line of 
en’s High Grade Shoes. Hand Lasted, 
SAVE Tailored to fit your foot. Satisfaction 
aranteed. Write for Free Catalog 
MONE SOUTHERN SHOE Co., 
Brunswick, Tenn. 
Sales Representatives Wanted! 
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THE 


i, SOYBEAN 
HARVESTER 


IN AMERICA 


They All Say It— 
Our Sales Have Proved It! 











Write for Circular 


_ THE SCOTT SALES CO., 




















es 
From the Smallest to the Largest Manufacturer of SOYBEAN | 
HARVESTERS in Three Years 
SCOTT ONE MAN HARVESTER | 





_ Elizabeth City, N. Cc, | 











600 RIBBONS 


is evidence enough of the winning qualities 
of Curles Neck Durocs. 


We can supply September past boars of show ring 
quality. These are. the cream of many farrows. In 
breeding, the ideal combination—Perfect Colonels 
onto quality Brigadiers. The breeding that produced 
the world champion senior yearling sow and two 
International grand champions. Breeding, quality 
and feeding cayacity—the records bear this out. 


CURLES NECK FARM 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Prades Tyee 


and every animal of our own breeding 


AT THE LEADING SHOWS 
DURING THE PAST 3 YRS. 





CURLES MAYFLOWER 
The world’s grand champion senior yearling sow. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The North Carolina Extension 
Service Says— 


HE Farmers’ State Convention 
be held at State 
July 27, 28, 
to attend. 
It’s time to plan for that 
picnic and some shady place, 


will 
this year oi 
Make plans now 


College 
and 29. 


communis 
preterabl 


near a body of water, should be selected 
The old wood stove should be pu 
away for the summer and the oil stov: 














cleaned up for hot weather use. Farm 
women have learned that they can lx 
cooler in the kitchen by using the oil 
stove. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins Dry 
milk for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 
PET STOCK ; 
Gentle Shetlands. Cunningham, Brandy, Va. ‘ 
_____ DOGS id Z 
~ Pure bred Airedale puppies, half usual prices. O. O 


Atto, Shipman, Va 


W: anted Heeler type black English Shepherd puppy. 














Troy Hinton Tuscaloosa, 

Airedale pups, eligible to registration Out of good 
hunting stock, Price $20.00 George F yiese 
Monteagle, Tenn. 

BAGS 
. Bags Pay market prices for good and mendable 
second hand bags, any quantity Write betore ship- 
ping Fulton Bag « Cotton Mills Atlanta 











Choice 
$2 00: six 


Deli ious Comb Honey One 

$10.00 J. O. Hallman, He 
Italian Bees Big. bright Italian queens A good 
strain bred for business None better at any price 

to 24, 750 each; 2 to 49, 65¢ each; 50 or more 
60e each Satisfaction guaranteed York Bee Com 
pany, Jesuy Ga 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


_ Roofing shin- 








‘Galvan ized 5- -¥ crimp Dp roofing metal 
roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
brands: Ru-ber-oid. Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man 
villa Write us for pric samples. Budd-Piper 





s and 
Durham, N. C 


CORN HARVESTER 


Roofing Cc 























Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kans 

FARM MACHINERY 

A 12-20 Twin City Tractor and Pony Sawmill; both 
in A-1 condition Hamilton Carhartt Plantation, Rock 
Hill, 8S. € 

(rain Threshers A small stock of 28 Grain 
Threshers for quick sale at very great ed prices, 
These prices are right If intereated, write or wire 


Gibbes Machinery Co.. Columbia, S. € 


PATENTS 

Write B. P. Fishburne (a 
Patent Lawyer, 382 
Honorable 





South Caro 
McGill Bldg. 


methods 


Patents 
linean), Registered 
Washington Dp ¢ 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Man 
trade. 


College teach 
catalogue Char- 
c 


Let the Charlotte Barber 
Write for their 
College. Charlotte, N 
Business. —The 
young man or 


Young 
you @ good 
lotte Barber 

Train for 
est way for 





quick 
coun- 


and 
the 


Safest, 
woman 


sanest 
living in 











try or small town to secure clean, dignified office em 
ployment Cecil’s Business Colleges, Asheville, N. C. 
Spartanburg. S -! 
TOBACCO 

Tobacco.--Write for free sample and — mid- 
summer prices. Troutt & Son, Hickory 

Tobacco” Postpaid.—G uaranteed best red leaf chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1.50: 10, $2.50. Smoking, 20¢ pound. 
Dick Chandler, Sharon, Tenn 

Tobacco, postpaid: guaranteed best long rd leaf 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50 Smoking, 20c. 





























Homer Prince, Sharon, Tenn 

Tobacco Red leaf, hand picked, mild and sweet 
ai from producer prepaid: chewing, 10 pounds 
. 5 1.50. Smoking: 10, $2.00; 5, $1.10. Qual 
ity guaranteed, O. D. Collier (Agent). Martin, Tenn, 
Reference, Bradstreet 

TREE KILLER 

Condensed Bo-Ko_ kills trees, grass. weeds, quick 
En uugh for four gallons, $2.00 to-Ko Co., Jones 
wn iss. 

Salesmen Wanted.—lToward-Hickory Nursery, Hick 
ory, N.. C 

Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Coneord, Ga 

Fruit Tree Salesmen Wanted.-—-Liberal cash com- 
mission paid promptly Howard-Hickory Nursery, 
Hickory mn: © 

Get our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
rid = specialties Wonderfully profitable LaDerma 
a Dept. RB. St. Louis 

Bankrupt and Rummage Sales -Make $50.00 daily. 
We start you, furnishing everything Distributors, 
Dept. 105. 609 Division, Chicago 

We start you without a «dollar Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. experience unnecessary Car- 
? m Co., Dept. 252 St. Louis 

Bibles, Books, Maps. Religious Mottoes always sell 
well Ve have all the best lines. Most liberal terms. 
Catalog free Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 


all uten- 





















patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
sils. Sample package a Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
741 Amsterdam 

We pay $48 : a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder Buss- 
Beach Company. Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wisc 

$75.00 to $150.00 week! introduce “‘¢ *hieftain” 
3 for $4.95 guaranteed tz Shirts. Samples and 
style book free.- Your daily Cincinnati Shirt 
Company Secy. 18217. Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Summer work for farmers. teachers and others. Sell 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Agents —Our new house hold cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops 
Costs less than brooms Over half profit. Writs 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa 





Agents.—_New plan, makes it easy to earn “$50.00 
to $100.00 weekly. selling shirts direct to wearer. 
Ne. capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 

Broadway. New 
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Garden, Orchard and Home Grounds 


> 


Seven Timely Garden and 


Orchard Jobs 


[ PYOER no conditions should beans be 

A disease known 
as anthracnose is quite injurious to the 
bean and is very readily carried from one 
plant to another by 
working -when they 
are wet. 


cultivated while wet. 


2. Cease to culti- 
the orchard 
soon and plant a 
summer cover crop 
of legumes. Culti- 
vate the peaches at 
least one time after 
harvesting, in order 
that the curculio or 
peach worm that is in the surface of the 
soil may be destroyed. 

3. Offer for sale only first quality fruits 
and vegetables. Let these be properly 
graded and neatly packed. Where the 
fruits and vegetables in the bottom of 
the basket are just as fine and big as 
those on top the customers will want to 
buy again. 

4. Do not depend on the spring arown 
Irish potatoes for the fall crop. Under 


vale 





L. A. NIVEN 


ideal conditions one may get them to 
germinate, but seldom do they produce 
a profitable crop. Plant the Lookout 
Mountain variety, which is especially 


adapted to the South as a fall crop. 


5. Try mulching a few of the toma- 
toes after they commence to ripen. Use 
straw, leaves, or well rotted stable ma- 
nure. Put it on an inch or sothick. Any 
weeds or grass that come through after- 
ward should be pulled up. This method 
is apparently more satisfactory than fo 
keep up the cultivation during late sum- 
mer and early fall. 

6. The limiting factor in growing late 
summer and fall vegetables ts, 9 times 
out of 10, water. Therefore, where one 

“can plant these in a place where irriga- 
tion may be practiced this trouble can be 
largely eliminated. By irrigating one can 
make practically certain of good crops 
of these late summer and fall vegeta- 
bles. 

7. Soil for a fall garden should be of 
a loamy nature and one that retains 
moisture reasonably well during dry 
weather. In the spring one wants a loose 
friable soil that dries out and warms up 
quickly. Just the reverse is needed for 
the fall garden. It is very important 
to keep this in mind in selecting the best 
place to grow late summer and fall vege- 
tables. 


Feed and Water Flowers 


Liberally 


DPAHLIAS and chrysanthemums de- 

mand much plant food and water, 
and need not only a rich soil but large 
amounts of readily available plam food 
in the form of commercial fertilizer. In 
watering any kind of plants do not 
sprinkle them every day or two. Give 
them a thorough soaking and then let 
them alone until the soil begins to dry 
out again. 

Use liberal applications of high grade 
commercial fertilizer, or nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia when these 
plants are not growing as rapidly as they 
should. Scatter it broadcast in the mid- 
dle of the rows or out under the branches 
and cultivate in. 


New Melon Wins Over Old 


HINGS are constantly improving. 

This is very noticeable in the varieties 
of fruits and vegetables. Some of the 
varieties that we thought were top-notch- 
ers a few years ago are back numbers 
now. 


Not many years ago, the Tom Watson 
was looked upon as the best commercial 
watermelon. Then came the Irish Grey, 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


which quickly. cut in on the popularity 
of the Tom Watson. Just two or three 
years ago Thurmond’s Grey was devel- 
oped from a cross between Tom Watson 
and Irish Grey, taking the good qualities 
of both and the bad ones of neither, ac- 
cording to its originator. Now this Thur- 
mond Grey is becoming the most popular 
of all watermelons for commercial pur- 
poses. 

The Irish Grey is still used extensively. 
Both of these Greys are superior to the 
Tom Watson as a shipper, because of 
the heavier rind, and therefore, the bet- 
ter carrying qualities. 

Some of the very 
for home use or local market are no 
good for shipping because of the thin 
rind and the inability to ship well. For 
commercial purposes the Thurmond Grey 
and the Irish Grey are the leaders, with 
the old Tom Watson gradually losing out 
in the picture. 


Start Fall Tomatoes, Cabbage 
and Collards Now 


“WHAT kind of cabbage seed should I 

plant and when should they be 
planted to make hard headed cabbage in 
October, November, and Deeember? 
Should I plant where I want them to 
ox should seed be planted in a bed 
and transplanted ? I have plenty of water. 
Could I grow fall collards and late toma- 
toes by planting the seed now?” 


Sow 


best watermelons 


grow 


any good variety: of cabbage 
that succeeds in your section in the spring. 
Flat Dutch and Succession are the lead- 
flat headed  v: Charleston 
Wakefield is probably the best of the 
sharp heads. Sow the seed now, prefer- 
ably in beds and transplant to field in 
July or early August. Sow on a moist, 
well prepared, and rich piece of ground. 
It is all right to sow the seed in hills 
right where they are to remain, and thin 
out. Our preference, however, is to sow 
in the beds and transplant. This is the 
proper time also for sowing tomato 
seed to produce the late fall and 
early winter crop. From such plantings, 
tomatoes may be had right up to frost 
and by picking the green fruit or by 
pulling up the green stalks and putting in 
a protected place, they may be had up to 
Christmas or later. 


ricties. 


ing 
Ing 


To Control Tomato Worm 


© HAT should be used on tomatoes to 
keep the worms out of the fruit?” 
either calcium arsenate or arse- 
nate of lead. It may be applied in liquid 
or dust form. A good plan is to spray 
with Bordeaux mixture, adding powdered 
arsenate of lead at the rate of one pound 
to 50 gallons of the Bordeaux. If dis- 
eases are not present and only the worm 
is to be fought, dust with calcium arse- 
nate just as though cotton was being 
dusted to. control the boll weevil. If one 
prefers, powdered arsenate of lead may 
be -used, either in the dust or liquid form, 
If the dust form is used mix one part 
of arsenate of lead to four or five parts 
of powdered lime and dust it on. If used 
as a spray, mix at the rate of one pound 
of arsenate of lead to three pounds of 
lime, and 50 gallons of water. Apply 
three or four times at intervals of a 
week to 10 days. 


Fertilize and Cultivate Berry 


Vines 

EWBERRIES, blackberries, and 

most varieties of raspberries grown 
in the South produce fruit only on second 
year wood. When a crop is borne, that 
wood is no longer any good, and should 
be cut and burned. Burning is desirable, 
because often harmful insects and dis- 
eases will be destroyed in this way. 


The new wood that grows this season 
is the wood that will produce next year’s 


Use 


crop. This makes it very important to 
give the proper cultivation and fertiliza 
tion during summer. After cutting the 
old canes start cultivation, keeping it up 
throughout the summer and into early 
fall. 

Give a liberal application of high grade 
fertilizer. Use one that contains a con- 
siderable amount of nitrogen. The fer- 
tilizer should be applied right away if it 
hasn’t already been given. 

To allow these old dead canes to remain 
mixed up with new wood that 
growing, and to let weeds and grass take 
the plants is a sure method of reducing 
both the quantity and quality of next 
year's crop. 


18 


the 


How Many Plants From 
a Pound of Seed? 


“tT WANT to sow some cabbage and to- 

mato seed to grow plants for a fall 
crop. How many plants can I count on 
from a pound of cabbage seed and a 
pound of tomato seed?” 


One pound of cabbage seed should 
grow approximately 30,000 plants, pro- 
vided good seed are sowed in a_thor- 


oughly prepared soil and most of them 
come up and grow. This is the maxi- 
mum number that might be expected. 
Probably not more than 10,000 to 15,000 
should be counted on from a pound of 
seed under average conditions. 

The number of tomato seed in a pound 
varies with different varieties, but one 
ounce contains approximately 7,500 seed. 
Therefore, one pound of seed should pro- 
120,000 plants, but this number can- 
many of the 


duce 
unted upon, as so 
will fail to germinate or grow for 
one reason or another. Not more than 
20,000 to 25,000 plants should be counted 
upon from a pound of seed 


not he c 


seed 


ss td 


Mosaic Disease Causes Heavy 
Tobacco Losses 


‘THERE is a disease of tobacco in 
North Carolina about which no one 
knows very much, yet which causes 


heavy losses in the crop each year. This 
is tobacco and many growers 
fail realize the extent of the reduc- 
tion value that this trouble 
causes. 

‘We don’t know much about mosaic,” 
Dr. S. G. Lehman, plant patholo- 
gist for the North Carolina Experiment 
“Tt causes a marked stunting 
of affected plants and a corresponding 
reduction in the size of the _ leaves. 
Stunting is more pronounced when the 
plants are attacked seedlings and 
from such plants there are few 
vorth gathering. When the plants are 
half-grown, the stunting is less percepti- 
ble and the grower is frequently unaware 
Hlowever, the mon- 


mosaic, 
to 


in crop 


Says 


Station 


as 


1 
1@aves 


of any loss from it. 
ey value of his tobacco may be reduced 
from 10 to 20 per cent even then. The 
infected leaves are of poor quality, fail 
to cure properly, and are subject 
lower grade than the healthy 

Generally, the grower will attribute this 
weather, to fertilizer, or to im- 
curing, and wonder why his neigh- 


to a 
leaves. 


to the 
proper 
ber did so much better.” 

Dr. Lehman says that mosaic is caus- 
ed by a virus. This is transferable to 
certain other cultivated plants like the 
tomato, pepper, or eggplant, where it 
produces the same symptoms as in to- 
bacco. Then, too, it is known that the 
disease passes the winter in such plants 
as the horse nettle or ground cherry, 
which are perennials. The cause of the 
trouble is not definitely known but it may 
be a good idea to clean up infected fields 
very carefully this year and to cut down 
and kill all weeds adjacent to such a 
field. 


| Turn the handle 
|55 


[PUREBRED POULTRY 


| wine LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 


(19) 727 







.45...35 


times a minuet-- 


—Skimming never 
varies in the 


SHARPLES 


the great cream-saving separator 
principle, takes care of that Faster turning 
means faster skimming Slower turning means 
slower skimming—but absolutely clean skim- 
in the Sharples Separator, And ONLY 
THE SHARPLES Because only the 
Sharples sucks milk up from below. 

This also makes possible the comfortable 
knee-low supply can—found on in the 
Sharples Cut out separator drudgery and 
cream losses with a Sharples. 


Talk this 


his name 


THE SHARPLES CO., INC. 


Dept. S-106D 
Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 






Suction-feed, 










over with our dealer. Write for 








ONLY SHARPLES MILKERS 
PROTECT COWS 
WITH COMPRESSED AIR 
SQUEEZE 









Easy to Kill and 
Rid Place of Flies 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic 
—Not a Poison But Fatal to Insect 
Pests—Harmless to Stock. 


Flies are dangerous and cost the farmer 


thousands of dollars in losses of livestock an 
lowered milk production. The spreading of 
disease by flies has made this menace the 
object of study by the world’s greatest sci- 
entists 





Now the Rid-O-Pest Company has announc- 
ed the perfection of a simple prescription, 
easily prepared at home, by which you can 


rid your house, barns, and hvestock of insect 
pests almost instantly, with no trouble at all. 
It is fatal to flies of all kinds, and similar 
pests such as chiggers, mosquitoes and moths, 

This new discovery known as FLY-KILL is not & 


poisor though it kills insect pests like magic. 

animals and human beings are not affected by it. 
This prescription is so powerful as a repellant that 
flies will not come near stock or buildings where it has 


been used FLY-KILL is garticularly valuable for 
cows and horses 

So confident is the Rid-0-Pest Company that this 
discovery will quickly rid your place of inseet pests, 
that we offer to send any reader of this publication s 
full size $2 ‘ription for only $ With this as @ 
base you can mix at home enough FLY-KILL to be 
free from these pests—or you can sell half of it to @& 
friend and y get yours free. 

You need send no money—just your name and ad- 
dress to Rid-O-Pest Company, 323 Mutual Bidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and the prescription will be mailed at 
Mix and use according to simple directions and 

30 minutes y jo not find the insect pests 
have vanished, the prescription costs you nothing, 












‘Feed Your Roughage 


Mitco Molasses would enable you to feed your 
low-grade roughage to better advantage. Molasses 
adds to its feed value and palatability. Is also a 
valuable addition to grain feeds. 

Write for Prices and Full Information 


MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 
= 


Perna 4 ONLY $4.99 
High Gide Rw tes Zz. Com, Tine, Gaba 


Action, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fine Barber Comb and Sheeran, 
Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and postage. Use 
f 





















Uf not satisfied, return in good condition and purchase price will 


tefunded. STERLING CO. NB100 BALTIMORE, 














© Thousands of eight-week-old 
Now Half Price Pullets. Also Hatching Eegm 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, 
years, Winners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship C.0.D., guarantee satisfaction. 
GEO. B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mick. 
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SUPERIOR INTELLIGENCE 





asl 


3 First Member Cavalry Detachment 
“Lookey heah, Joe, how come you-all to | 
i teach dat der mule all dem tricks Ah can't 
3 teach mah mule nothing!” 
it Second Member of Cavalry Detachment 
4 “Dat’s easy; you-all jes’ has to know moh 
; | dan de mule.’’—The Pointer 
| a4 | 
4 ee 
SC | THAT’S SALESMANSHIP 
} | “But that portrait makes me look so much 
{ £ | older,” objected Mrs J mes 
(a ) A “That’s the beauty of it, madame,” re 
| ll | ne" plied the artist “Ten years from now it 
A ih ri will be an even better likeness of you than 
iy — Uh cn it is today.” 
a SS _< 4 
a 





home every night. 


Home is a great place to come 


youngster tell any parents. 


The family that knows enough 


EEPING THE FAMILY TOGETHER 
doesn’t mean keeping the family 


as any woman can tell any man, or any 
great photoplays together has learned one 


of the secrets of lasting family happiness. 


family with just the kind of healthy ex- 


together! Keep going wherever the show- 


back to, 


to go to 


DRAWBACKS OF RELIGION 


“What's the 
“That nigger 
and we ain't 
foh two weeks.” 


asked the lawyer 
an’ 


trouble?” 
*’s done gone 
seen 


PERSISTENT THINGS IN RURAL LIFE 
A woodpecker after a worm in a dead tree 
A fly that cr 
you write. 

A young rooster learning to crow. 
The little perch that gets 
The old hen that gets in the garden 
The cur dog that bays the moon 

The mule that eats over the fence. 

The flea that jumps on you. 

The yellowjacket that decides to sting you 
The pup that drags the kitten around 
The fliever that decides not to run 

Courtesy J. C. Field. 


aves 


1926 PROPOSAL 





VAIN DIPLOMACY 


| ONE ON THE LAWYER 


got religion, 
a chicken on de table 


to sit on your nose while 





all your bait. | 








The 
BULLS EYE 








A colored woman consulted the village law- Another “Bull” Durham ad- 
yer vertisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 

“Ah want to divo’ce mah husband,” she feld Follies and screen star, and 
said leading American humorist. More 


Watch for them. 


coming. 





Meeting the 
“Bull” Durham Smoker 


Face to Face 


I am just making, as the Politician 
says, ‘‘A swing around the Circle,’’ to 
see what was going on in ‘‘Real Amer- 
ica.’’ I had been in New York so long, I 
was getting a kind of a Subway ‘‘Slant”’ 
on things. I was becoming as narrow as 
a Metropolitan Newspaper Editorial 
Writer. My eyesight was getting so poor 
I couldn’t see beyond the Hudson River, 
and my mind wouldn’t function farther 
away than Albany, N. Y 


He—“Do you want to marry a one-eyed 
- a man?” I knew that New York was ‘‘amusing 
Paramoun t Pictures provide many a She—No; why?” . the world,” but I wanted to meet the fel- 
He—“Then let me carry your umbrella low who was ‘feeding it. ad I am kinder 


oddly constituted. You can cut off my 
amusement, but if my food stops you are 


° e The genial but overdue boarder came down: | going to have an argumenton your hands. 
citement that makes every family better J wisi" "Oe tp SiaEditor and Proprietor of the 
| out cheerily. “Did you ever see anything | Bull’s Eye, wanted to meet not only the 

company. 5 ae as re alee ws Hy ene ng readers, but the consumers of THIS 
these days?” } race seta deren Me OURS. (The 

° Ros 9 : “Well, there’s your board bill,” the land- | American Tobacco Company and me.) 

Keep going. that S what keeps a family lady informed him Well, I wish you could see the type of 


Men they were. Big, fine, healthy, up- 
standing He-Men. They were not the 


: 7 There are some legal questions that a wit- | little Anemics that has to tap his Cigar- 

word 1S Paramount! , SARS BeRAet Seeer 7 as yee yes or "% | ette on the box before he can smoke it. 

pané a oe eee One ai thie | Lhey were our Producers of our Neces- 

' eT . . | yp 5 : dagen ya 7 4 ' ~ ‘that ‘a * foal : sities of Life. When Isaw the type of He- 

, Paramount I uctures you will enjoy answer 1 certain questior in the necat Men smoking = sull Durham, it almost 

; ee AT aes made me cry that I wasn’t a smoker my- 
: MOANA GRASS “TI cannot do it,’’ said the witness. “There self, 

' are yme questions that cannot be answered | 
DESERT GOLD SEA HORSES by a ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ as anyone knows.” CL A ry 2b, 
“I defy you to give an example to tl 4 
THE PONY EXPRESS THE WANDERER court,” thundered the lawyer : P.S. There will be another piece here a few 


BEHIND THE FRONT 
THE NEW KLONDIKE 
THE GOLDEN PRINCESS 
THE SONG & DANCE MAN 


THE ANCIENT 


Paramount # 
Pictures 


STAGE STRUCK 


THE ENCHANTED HILL 
THE AMERICAN VENUS 


**If It’s a Paramount Picture It’s the Best Show in Town” 


HIGHWAY 








PRODUCED By 
Eaqous Pavers-Lasxy Cone 
ADOLPN ZUKOR - PRESIDENT 


now Yorn 























Oe  ——— —__—.-, 
‘oypan's Home 


Woman’s Home Companion 

1 year 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year... . 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 


se & eo 6@' G8 Oo 6 


Regular price 


Send Order Now to 











RALEIGH, N. C, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


All for 
only 


$2.00 


Save $1.50 
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We ht oe 
If satis! 
Strop TREE "STERLING co. 


hg Rot nfore ; =one 
% if 


KEEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG 


Tedious treatments unnecessary 






Sramets razc a 30 day tral. 
sts nothin: ine Horsehide 
“NRIS ALTIMORE, MD. 





if the soap used for daily cleansing is 


" 


The a flash: 

beating your wife? 
A sickly grin spre 

and he sat down. 


retort came in 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY—Beiayndicate. inc 














on 

OLE Tom ‘Low HE GWINE | 
IN DE PouLTRY BIZNESS ! 
UH-HUH! DATS ALL RIGHT 
JES’ SOS HE STAY WAY 
FUM MAH CHICKEN 





' 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


“Are you still 


| 


ad over the lawyer’s face | 





weeks from now. Look for it. 


Wie Can't 
Buy Better 
Tobacco 


x, 








BULL 





2 Bags for I5€ 





fare to Nas et us train 


Fish Bite 2208533. 





a you don’ nevah know how menny s to be on expert « dil ry 
i ev ow ow € you to an‘expert automobile mochenie and get a good 
Best Fish Bait ever discovered. Tae: a 
pulling them out. $1 BOX FREE “fp introguce | friends you's got twell you gits in trouble OR A A 
my _new fish and traps. Write me today h her! shop w No negroes taken. Write for free catalog at 
J.F.Gregory, B-203, —ner how menny enemies, nut bmn * . > : 








